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duced in book-form as a 
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to fac-similes of the various Charts, suggestions and explanations for the use of 
teachers. The Chart-Primer can also be used as a first book in reading, contain- 
ing, as it does, everything needed for the purpose. 
This little book has been pronounced by all who have seen it to be by far 
the handsomest pictorial primer ever issued. 
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SCHOOL-MASTER—ILLITERACY—MORAL SENSE. 


ADDRESS BY EDWIN WILLITS. 


OR two hundred and fifty years, and 
more, these United States have been the 
arena in which three forces have contended. 
School-masters, paupers, and slaves came to 
the New World almost in the same vessel— 
the school-master mainly to the North, the 
slave mostly to the south, the pauper every- 
where. 
ite of New England, slavery in the rank soil 
south of the Potomac, pauperism was trans- 
formed into affluence. In time the impor- 
tation of school-masters and slaves ceased, 
but the tide of foreign poor has been con- 
stant to this day, westward—never eastward. 
Generations of them have been raised to 
opulence, to be followed by other genera- 
tions seeking the same shores, animated by 
the same hope, so that absolute want would 
scarcely exist in this land to-day, but for the 
fresh cargoes landed monthly at our puwrts. 
Slavery grew lusty, became insolent, and 
was killed—died in convulsions that shook 
the continent. The first two and one-half 
centuries of our existence, contended with 
and overcame slavery and pauperism, but 
the school-master is yet in his prime, and all 
these years has been the potential factor, 
the trusted agent in re-habilitating penury, 
and proclaiming freedom and free thought. 
He has traversed the lines of latitude from 
ocean to ocean, planting his free schools, 
till from Plymouth Rock to the Golden 
Gate, free education is as indigenous to the 
soil as the native pine that brushes the 


| of latitude, 


| cane. 


Free schools took root in the gran- | 
| as distinct as two currents of the ocean; as 





clouds, or the sturdy oak whose roots are 
deep and broad. He has selected his lines 
however, as carefully as do the 
pine and the oak ; they have not been the 
same as where grew tobacco and cotton and 
Slavery and free schools could not 
exist together. It was always so; two 
civilizations along parallel lines of longitude, 


distinct in the beginning as in the days of 
slavery dominance. ‘This was due in part 
only to slavery, and in part to predilection. 
The Puritan and the Cavalier had diverse 
views, and each laid the foundation for his 
structure of civic society as he thought best. 
A single contrast from the olden times will 
but demonstrate the two tendencies. 

Those old Puritans had a grim vigor in 
their way of stating things ; witness a por- 
tion of the preamble of the Massachusetts 
code of 1649: 

‘‘Tt being one chief project of that old 
deluder, Sathan,’’ says the preamble, ‘‘ to 
keep men from the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, as in former times, keeping them in 
an unknown tongue, so in the latter times, 
by persuading men from the use of the 
tongues, so at least the true sense and mean- 
ing of the original might be clouded with 
the false glosses of saints seeming deceivers ; 
and that learning may not be buried in the 
graves of our fathers ;’’ every township is 
required to maintain a school for reading 
and writing, and every town of a hundred 
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households, a grammar school with a 
teacher qualified to fit youth for the Univer- 
sity. That is the base rock of a new State. 

On the other hand, listen to Virginia, as 
she speaks in 1671, through her Governor: 

‘‘ | thank God,”’ said he, ‘‘ that there are 
no free schools or printing, and I hope we 
shall not have these hundred years, for 
learning has brought disobedience, heresy, 
and sects into the world, and printing has 
developed them, and libels against the best 
government. God keep us from both,’’ he 
piously exclaims. ‘There is no base rock 
here but the base rock of popular ignor- 
ance and religious subservience. It de- 
scribes the tendency, however, and it was 
the chosen line in which that social life was 
to be developed. It is true, that long be- 
fore the hundred years had expired, print- 
ing had invaded the Old Dominion, and 
that it had much to do, as this old Governor 
prognosticated, with the revolt against ‘‘ the 
best government,’’ some hundred years later ; 
but for two hundred years free schools did 
not contaminate the land with ‘‘ disobedi- 
ence, and heresy, and sects.’’ For two 
hundred years the spirit of the old Virginia 
governor stalked the land, and was only to 
be expelled by the thunder of cannon and 
the clash of swords. 

Two centuries constitute a sufficient par- 


allax with which to calculate the results of 


the two tendencies. The last census shows 
clearly the status of the two sections. We 
will leave out at this moment the element 
of color, and make our comparison between 
the whites alone. They are mainly from 
the same stock, have the same mental power, 
physical stamina, vigorous ambition, moral 
purpose, and religious impulses. How do 
they stand in intellectual development and 
intelligent citizenship? In the thirteen 
states south of the Potomac, nearly twenty- 
five in every hundred of the native born 
whites above ten years of age, cannot read 
and write, while north of that line includ- 
ing the former slave States, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Missouri, only about four in 
every hundred; in Virginia, one in every 
five and a half, while in Massachusetts only 
one in every one hundred and forty-three ; 
in North Carolina, thirty-one and. seven- 
tenths per cent. or nearly one in every three ; 
while in Michigan only two and three-tenths 
per cent. or one in about forty-three. 

The tenth census has thrown the school- 
master and his supporters intoa panic. Im- 
perfect as it is, it is the most complete ever 
made, and answers partially many questions 
the thoughtful have been asking for some 
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years. Its revelations, startling as they are, 
have shed light upon the illiteracy of the 
country, and have brought boldly into pub- 
lic view what had been foreshadowed by the 
census of 1870, that we are losing ground, 
that illiteracy is gaining upon us, in spite of 
the efforts being made for popular educa- 
tion. ‘There were in the country at large 
in 1880, nearly four hundred thousand more 
persons unable to read than there were in 
1870. The number of whites in the slave- 
holding States in 1870, over twenty-one 
years of age, who could not read and write, 
was 217,371; in 1880 there were 410,550, 
an increase of 193,179. There was an in- 
crease of illiterate votes in the South from 
1870 to 1880, of 187,671, of which 93,279 
were white, and 94,392 were colored. 

It is this revelation that has caused the 
panic among educafors, I have noted. From 
1870 to 1880, it was supposed that the great 
problem was what to do with the ignorance 
of the colored man. He had been endowed 
with citizenship and he must be educated ; 
the drift of educational effort was in 
that direction. But the census of 1880 has 
made it plain that the white race, that had 
always been citizens, was a disturbing fac- 
tor of great magnitude, and the alarm has 
been passed all along the line. It transpires 
that negro ignorance is not the most diffi- 
cult to manage; that white ignorance is 
prejudiced against education, repels it with 
an antagonism born in its blood and bred 
in its bone. As a rule, the negro takes 
kindly to the school, but the uneducated 
white man spurns it. The subject has as- 
sumed an appalling magnitude. What shall 
be done with the 1,400,000 illiterate whites, 
south of the Potomac, is a source of as much 
anxiety as what shall be done with the 3,- 
220,878 illiterate negroes. The spirit of 
the old Virginia Governor has not been ex- 
orcised after all! The clash of arms simply 
drove him out of his ramparts ; he still lin- 
gers in the woods, and on the hills, and 
among the swamps, and he will yet lead us 
in a long and weary chase before we are well 
rid ofhim. The impulse comes over us that 
we must, for the good of our country, do 
what we can to extirpate the evils of that 
tendency that is so fruitful of ignorance and 
danger to society. 

But what can we do? We have our hands 
full now of our own illiteracy. There were 
of the foreign born, mostly in the north, in 
1880, 763,620 above the age of ten years, 
who could not write. Massachusetts had 
83,725, while of her native-born whites, 
there were only 6,933, largely children of 
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the former. Michigan had 38,951 of the 
foreign born, and nearly 20,000 native 
born. Massachusetts reduced her illiteracy 
in the ten years nearly 6,000, with a foreign 
immigration of 90,000, while Michigan in- 
creased hers 8,371, in a foreign immigra- 
tion of 120,000. Massachuseits decreased 
her native born illiteracy nearly 1,000, 
and Michigan hers 2,556. It will be seen 
that Massachusetts gained on her illiteracy 
in both branches, while Michigan, in the 
aggregate, has fallen behind. Massachusetts 
gained slightly on an annual expenditure of 
$4,720,951, Michigan fell behind, though 
she expended $3,112,468 in 1880. Illinois 
gained a little over roo a year, at an ex- 
pense of $7,720,682. Ohio gained over s,- 
000, atthe cost of $7,707,630. New York 
gained over 3,100, at an expense of $7, 438,- 
277. ‘These figures are all for 1880, and 
will suffice to show what an effort it is to 
educate our own people; especially with 
the great immigration, a large percentage of 
which is uneducated. There is no great 
difficulty in practically obliterating what 
native-born illiteracy exists here, ar~' _f we 
do not sleep on our watch, we may capture 
that which lands upon our shores. The 
great body of our people is educated so 
that it can readily take into solution the il- 
But it is at a 
tremendous cost. A more vigorous com- 
pulsory education will practically extirpate 
the illiteracy. We owe it to the property 
that pays the taxes that the last vestige be 
blotted out. The consideration of payment 
is that it be wiped out; if we fail to resort 
to any lawful means to accomplish the re- 
sult, there is just cause to complain. 

Now it is manifest that as a nation we are 
not holding our own. Discounting as 
much as we may, for possible errors in the 
census, the fact seems to be incontroverti- 
ble that, as a whole, the nation is losing 
ground in the matter of education, and that 
our appliances are not yet equal to the 
emergency. It is manifest, moreover, that 
the great mission field for the educator is the 
South. The barriers are now down, and 
the schoolmaster and the people alike are 
alive tothe situation. At this time there is 
no section of the country so anxious for 
popular education as the South. It is a 
new era for her in development, and she 
welcomes the nothern school-master as she 
does nothern capital. She, in more ways 
than one, is to be the gainer in the end, 
from the terrible convulsion that shook off 
the shackles of her tendencies, as well as her 
slaves. Her seeming subjugation will be to 


literacy that comes to us. 
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her a resurrection. While the outlook is 
not as flattering as it is to be desired, the 
most encouraging point is this fact, that that 
section is being aroused as never before. If 
there is any criticism to be made on the 
status of affairs there, it is to be found in 
the disposition to seek aid from the general 
government, and in so doing to lose the in- 
spiration of self-work. 

It has never been considered the mission 
of the general government to assume the 
education of its citizens. From the adop- 
tion of the ordinance of 1785—which pre- 
ceded that of 1787—to the present time it 
has been the policy to promote it, not by 
paying money, but by the donation for 
school purposes, of public land. At first 
the sixteenth section, and subsequently also 
the thirty-sixth section as surveyed; also 
by grants in aid of Universities, and 
Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges. The 
aggregate of school sections so donated was 
67,893,919 acres, of which Michigan re- 
ceived 1,067,397 acres; of University 
lands, 1,165,520 acres, of which Michigan 
had 46,080 acres; and of Agricultural and 
Mechanical Colleges 9,600,000, Michigan’s 
share being 240,000 acres. 

At first the school sections were simply 
reserved for the maintainance of public 
schools within the township, but nothing 
was said about the sale, nor by whom the 
money should be’ expended. There 
seems to have been no question in the minds 
of Mr. Dane, Mr. Madison, nor even of Mr. 
Jefferson, ‘‘ that a government as the organ 
of society, enjoys the right and is vested 
with the power to meet the necessity of 
public education.’’ ‘The reservation of the 
school section was therefore approved on 
all sides, but the question as to whether the 
United States should organize and manage 
the schools so endowed, was never definitely 
settled till 1802, when the enabling act, au- 
thorizing the formation of the government 
for Ohio, specifically granted it to the in- 
habitants of the township for the use of 
schools. In 1803, Congress vested the 
lands in the Legislature of the State ‘‘ zm 
trust, for the use aforesaid and for no other 
use, intent, or purpose whatever.’’ Thus 
the State became the trustee of the United 
States in the management of the fund. 
Subsequently the same course was pursued 
in all similar legislation. ‘The States have 
been charged with the trust, more, it would 
seem, as a matter of policy than other. 
wise. 

The policy has been a wise one, for, 
though in some of the States, the fund has 
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been perverted and squandere:. ‘or the 
most part it has been scrupulously guarded. 
The policy was a wise one for another and 
more cogent reason. ‘That educational sys- 
tem which imposes the management of its 
schools upon the people and brings them 
nearest home, will be more likely to enlist 
their sympathies and lie nearer their hearts. 
Popular interest is generally commensurate 
with popular control. The thousands of 
school districts in the State of Michigan, 
with the power to organize and manage the 
schools therein, inspire a lively appreciation 
of their benefits, give an impulse to popular 
education, and the discipline and experience 
acquired are salutary in the highest degree 
to the people, as citizens of the State and 
Republic. But it is for the State to super- 
vise, and by appropriate legislation, to se- 
cure the desired object. In a broader sense, 
it is undoubtedly the duty and the right of 
the United States to promote the intelli- 
gence and morality of its citizens. The 
States are, however, more specially charged 
with this trust, and whether this exclusive 
trusteeship shall be perpetual, and whether 
further endowment shall be made, must de- 
pend largely upon the good faith anc effi- 
ciency of the trustee, and upon the further 
question whether it is policy for the general 
government to assume the charge of the edu- 
cation of its citizens. Not until it is morally 
certain that the State agencies are false to 


their trust, and so inefficient that we are’ 


lapsing into ignorance and are falling into 
the hands of the ‘‘ dangerous classes,’’ can 
it be urged that the general government 
should take the matter in hand. Congress 
has the power to purge the ballot-box of 
fraud when the ballot directly affects the ex- 
istence and purity of the National Legisla- 
ture ; and while it is true, that Representatives 
in Congress are voted for by the electors in 
the States, with qualifications fixed by the 
State, they are the agents, nevertheless, se- 
lected by the constitution, and in the exer- 
cise of this franchise the functions are na- 
tional, not state. It is important that this 
agent be intelligent, and endowed with vir- 
tues befitting the high functions so exer- 
cised. It is, therefore, legitimate for the 
general government to inquire of the States 
as to what they are doing to secure the in- 
telligence and virtues required. This in- 


quiry has not proved as satisfactory as we 
could wish, 

The fact isthat the States of Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisiana have 
480,418 illiterate votes, while the popular 
vote of 1880 was only 521,437, and the fact 
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that in less marked degree only, the former 
slave States present this same deplorable 
condition of affairs; and the further fact 
that this illiteracy is not confined to one 
race, and is on the increase, have created a 
large and respectable demand, that the na- 
tion shall take hold of the subject for its 
own preservation. It is a broader question 
than that of the education of the negro, for 
whose enfranchisement we are responsible. 
We might justly be charged with a portion 
of the burden of his tutelage if it should be 
found that the States could not bear it. 
But there is no justice in the demand that 
the nation should pull the 400,000 white 
illiterate votes out of the slough of ignor- 
ance, into which the false ethics of the State 
for two hundred years has plunged them, 
They made light of the free schools, and 
left popular education to take care of itself. 
The generations of ignorance will demand 
generations of educational growth. Indif- 
ference and contempt for education cannot 
be overcome by simply tendering the means 
of education. The hardest part of the 
problem for the South is how to educate the 
whites. ‘The lever that shall raise that bur- 
den will take with it the negro. The domi- 
nant race, if of the right quality, can give 
character to all others. 

Congress is asked to appropriate a large 
sum of money to be expended in the States 
in proportion to their illiteracy. The de- 
mand is aggressive, positive, pertinacious. 
It has already commanded a hearing, and 
has well nigh leveled a high road to the 
treasury. There are two considerations why 
we should hesitate in complying with the 
demands. 

First.—There is a strong sentiment in 
the states that would pay the most and re- 
ceive but little of the money, that with the 
payment should go the management of the 
fund, that the nation should follow it to its 
consecrated end. This is undesirable, as I 
have already noted, and is objected to by 
the South itself. The Legislature of 
Georgia last December petitioned Congress 
very warmly for this aid, and requested 
their Senators and Representatives ‘‘ to use 
their best endeavors to secure the passage of 
an educational bill, which shall be liberal 
in its monetary provisions,’’ but they 
further requested them to see that ‘‘it was 
well guarded against improper Federal inter- 
ference in the educational affairs of the 
State.’’ 

Second.—The apparent fact that while 
there is much interest in the subject of edu- 
cation in the illiterate States, they are not 
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yet doing what they can. There seems to 
be no valid reason why the States of New 
Jersey, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan, should expend in one year $8,321,819, 
while Alabama, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
and Kentucky, with about an equal popu- 
lation, paid only $2,129,347. The dispro- 
portion is not warranted by any plea of 
poverty. There is not yet the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, the dead earnestness, necessary to 
abate the evil. There is too much fine talk, 
and not enough of personal work. In the 
north it is respectable to teach school; in 
the south not quite. In the north the nor- 
mal impulse of the young man or young 
woman is to be a school teacher for a time, 
and they lose nothing in social position, or 
personal standing by the occupation. They 
are not hirelings, but are so many citizens 
assuming the public charge of fitting our 
citizens for citizenship, and are paid for the 
work as any other public functionary, out of 
the public fund. There is more in this than 
appears on the surface. When the South 
shall have consecrated two or three genera- 
tions of her best young men and young 
women to the work of regenerating her 
people, and shall take by the hand the 
teacher of a negro school as heartily as that 
of the missionary commissioned to Gaboon, 
the question will be settled, the taxes will 
be levied and the money will be raised. 
This personal work is the principal factor ; 
the money is a subordinate matter. In so 
far as the aid shall come from the general 
government, it will be destructive to this 
local interest. In one of the bills before the 
last Congress, was a clause to give no more 
to any State than she had herself expended 
the previous year, inserted at the suggestion 
of one of the members from one of our illi- 
terate States, for the purpose, as he said, of 
putting the States upon their mettle ; and 
for this he was hotly assailed by his col- 
leagues. His position was logical, and 
showed ihat he had a keen appreciation of 
the demoralizing influences hidden in the 
acceptance of any contribution. There was 
at the outset a contest among the recip- 
ients over their respective shares of the 
gratuity. 

A careful consideration of the subject in 
all its bearings has led me to the conclu- 
sion that we are not yet justified in entering 
upon a policy that may be intended at first 
to be temporary, but will in the end be per- 
petual; limited in amount at the outset, 
but assuming vast proportions as soon as the 
national treasury is open wide to its de- 
mands ; or that must be subversive of that 
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self-reliance which is the pivotal centre of 


all true education. Iam further sustained 
in the conclusion, when it appears that the 
increase of illiteracy is numerical rather than 
relative. There are relatively fewer illiter- 
ate to-day than ten yearsago. ‘The increase 
of illiteracy is less than the increase of popu- 
lation. The nation is better capable of 
holding in solution the illiteracy now than 
in any period of itshistory. So that over the 
fact of mere illiteracy there is no just cause 
for alarm. ‘The real cause for alarm is the 
use it may be put to as an ally of the so- 
called ‘‘ dangerous class.’’ Illiteracy of it- 
seif is not dangerous, if it is moral. It 
is when it is mis/ed that it impinges upon 
the public safety. The danger, if any, 
grows out of the abnormal condition of 
affairs at the time, and lies in the cities 
rather than in the country. The illiteracy 
we have been discussing is mostly moral, 
and is healthy in its moral tone, and, so 
long as it is kept in the country, can be 
easily handled. 

The real danger lies in another direction. 
It is the so-called ‘‘ dangerous class,’’ whose 
controlling element is not illiterate. It is 
in the large cities only that organized ig- 
norance is possible for any length of time, 
and this has kept pace with, in fact grown 
faster than the cities themselves. The ten- 
dency of modern times is toward the cities. 
In 1793 only 3.3 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the country was in the cities; in 
1840 it became 8.5 per cent.; in 1860 it 
was 16.1 per cent., and in 1880 it-rose to 
22.5 per cent, As a rule the tone of the 
country is healthy, while the cities have be- 
came infected with vice and corruption. 
There is an old adage that man made the 
town, but God made the country. The best 
blood of the cities comes from the country. 
Nature has her haunts in the forest and on 
the farm, whence are born into civic life the 
kings of commerce and the royal lineage of 
law, letters, and theology. There is a con- 
stant tramp of young footsteps from the 
meadows to the golden pavements of the 
city. Many are crowned with wealth and 
culture, but the most fail in their hopes. 
While the best blood of the city comes from 
the country, tending to vivify and revivify 
all the arteries of industry and commerce, 
the unsettled, the- immoral, and _ those 
whose tendencies are bad, gravitate there 
also. These added to the constantly in- 
creasing number of the vicious, make the 
problem of the government of our cities the 
most difficult of the age. The vice, and 
crime, and corruption, and squalor of our 
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large cities are appalling. Youthful vaga- 
bonds, hardened criminals, gamblers, pick- 
pockets, pimps, burglars, and defaulters are 
on the increase. These are all officered by 


intelligence; many of rank and file are of | 


rare intellect and education. An ignorant 
man may commit a personal crime; but 
only an educated man can commit organ- 
ized crime. Organized ignorance is organ- 
ized intelligence. The ‘‘ cracksman’’ isa 
smarter man than the policeman—he is 
often a better man. Whole streets reek 
with filth and vice and children without 
any moral cleanliness, savages in the midst 
of civilization, 

Now what can be done with all this in- 
creasing, organized criminality? It is not 
the ignorance that makes the problem diffi- 
cult, for money can bring the school books 
to every one of them ; it is the fact that its 
elements know too much already; that the 
educated ‘‘ gamin’’ may become the intel- 
ligent criminal; that the education may 
only sharpen the tools of his vicious activity. 
There is something the matter with his 
moral sense. 

To a certain extent the whole land seems 
to be stricken with the same malady—an 
obtuseness of the moral sense. Whole cities 
are at the mercy of this dangerous class, 
who make the laws, hold the offices, and, 
like highwaymen with elubs in their hands, 
spoil the honest citizen of his substance. It 
is said legislatures are bought, jurors are 
bribed, judges cowed ; that every man has 
his price, every voter his pet prejudice ; 
that men lie easier, steal more, and sin more 
gracefully than ever before. Now all this is 
exaggerated, and the same story has been 
told for ages. Things are not so bad as we 
would be made to believe ; there is as much 
honesty and purity as ever, but unquestion- 
ably there is more sin, for the reason that 
there are more people. ‘There is at the same 
time a dullness of the moral sense. An 
embezzler is simply ‘‘ short in his accounts.”’ 

Socialism, communism, labor strikes with 
their enforced idleness, tramps, ‘‘ corners’’ 
in the market, discriminating rates in 
freights, ‘‘ ground floors ’’ in corporations, 
all are constituent elements in our civic struc- 
ture, and all have their apologists and de- 
fenders. To the untutored mind the ways 


of them all are devious ; but the moral sense 
of the land should be strong enough to write 
‘vagabond and criminal ”’ 
foreheads. 

In the past it has been acomparatively easy 
matter to govern the nation, it governed 
Its surplus vitality found vent in the 


across their 


itself. 
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new states, and was largely absorbed in 
legitimate pursuits. In the cities, now, and 
some of the states, we begin to crowd each 
other. The constable is becoming a more 
important functionary. The very division 
of labor, consequent, upon the change of 
our industries, by which in_ prosperous 
times the laborer more easily earns “his 
living, and in general is enabled to live 
better than his predecessors, is a source of 
trouble in times of financial distress. The 
laborer knows and does one thing well; and 
he knows and does nothing else. He stands 
for the single cog in the vast maze of the in- 
dustrial machine, and a single jar throws 
him out of gear, and he is worthless and 
useless till the machine is readjusted. The 
result is that our industrial centres are the 
source of great anxiety in a financial crisis, 
and will be more and more so as the laborer 
loses his power of self-restraint ; loses more 
and more his moral sense. 

The time is coming when we must choose 
between the policeman and this moral sense. 
In all ages the best policeman has been a 
well-regulated conscience—and this implies 
intelligence, combined with moral sense. 
It is cheaper in the long run for men to 
govern themselves. Ina republic, its citi- 
zens must govern themselves, must be their 
own restraint ; if not, it ceasesto be. How 
then is this self-reliance, this self-restraint, 
this well-regulated conscience to be secured ? 
Manifestly the pathway to it lies through 
our education. And of what shall this edu- 
cation consist? An education that in- 
cludes only _ intelligence may foster 
crime, may sharpen its tools. Lieber ap- 
preciated the distinction fully when he de- 
clared that ‘*A widespread and sound 
education is indispensable to liberty but it 
is not liberty itself, nor does it necessarily 
lead to it. * * Education is almost like 
the alphabet it teaches. It depends upon 
what we use it for. Many despotic gover- 
ments have found it to their interest to pro- 
mote popular education, and the school- 
master alone cannot establish or maintain 
liberty, although he will ever be acknowl- 
edged as an indispensable assistant in the 
cause of modern freedom. Liberty stands 
in need of character.’’ Let me repeat it: 
Liberty stands in need of character. Let us 
write on the walls of our school-rooms, 
Liberty stands in need of character. Let us 
write the word on the door-posts of our 
habitations. What we want is character; 
what we must have is character. And what 
is character? It is that something so sub- 
tile that laws cannot define it, nor consti- 
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tutions evolve it. It exists above them 
both and behind them both. They exist 
themselves only because of character, and 
manhood, and right. It is this intangible 
something that stands by the side of the 
pulsations of our hearts, and construes all 
law, and obeys justice, and right, and truth ; 
that is so sacred that in the end it will stand in 
the presence of the Divinity, in His likeness. 

Now how is this character to be devel- 
oped? The education Lieber refers to in- 
cludes only the intellect. The education 
we want must include the moral sentiments 
as well. Shall the schoolmaster have noth- 
ing to do with the moral sense? We have 
properly remitted theology to. the pulpit ; 
did we thereby send all religion with it? 
and all morality to keep it company? If 
so, then our education is as lifeless, is as 
cheerless as a proposition in Euclid. The 
fathers did not so understand education, 
for in the ordinance of 1787 the charter of 
liberties for the great Northwest, made by 
them a compact between the original states 
and the people and the states in said terri- 
tory, forever to remain unalterable, they de- 
clared that ‘‘ Religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.”’ 

They were right. Education includes 
religion, morality, and knowledge. A 
school is an organized community, as much 
a personal, a corporal entity as a township. 
It has its citizenship, and its obligations. 
It is there the child has his first experience 
in association with his fellows, with his 
peers. There are the same struggles, and pas- 
sions, and ambitions, and temptations, and 
the same demand for observance of law, re- 
straint from evil, and reverence for truth as 
in the larger and wider community for 
which he is fitting himself. That is its 
great recommendation. It is the training- 
school of the embryo citizen for his citizen- 
ship. As he enters its portals does he leave 
behind religion and morality? If so, he 
may well enter that wider sphere without 
them. No, there he acquires knowledge, 
but he recognizes religion and acts morality. 
There is a place to inspire high endeavor 
and patriotism, to inculcate all the graces of 
manhood, and develop all those virtues 
that adorn the good and worthy citizen. 
Old Massachusetts recognized that fact, and 
put into her constitution of 1780 the follow- 
ing words : 

‘¢ Whereas, the encouragement of the arts 
and sciences and all good literature tends to 
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the honor of God * * * it shall be the duty 
of the legislature in all future periods of the 


commonwealth to cherish the interests of 
literature and sciences and all seminaries 
thereof, to countenance and inculcate the 
principles of humanity and general benevo- 
lence, public and private charity, industry 
and frugality, honesty and punctuality in 
their dealings, sincerity and good humor and 
all social affections and generous senti- 
ments.”’ 

It is possible that in our desire to secur- 
larize our education, we have drifted away 
farther than we intended, and farther than 
was desirable ; in much the same spirit that 
the old Puritans abolished Christmas and 
other holidays, because they savored of the 
‘scarlet woman,’’ and in so doing have sac- 
rificed the joys and aspirations and sacred 
influences that cluster around reverence and 
truth and duty. If so, that may be one 
cause of the low tone of our morals; one 
reason why so many of the highly educated 
not only scoff at religion, but ridicule good ; 
and the great reason why the dangerous 
classes are organized by an intelligence with- 
out respect for law, and by a knowledge de- 
void of conscience. The danger suggests 
the remedy. The generation now on the 
threshold, and the generations to follow 
should be taught morality as affirmatively 
as arithmetic—not negatively, but affirma- 
tively, that sin is sin, that drunkenness and 
lust, and profanity and lying, and theft and 
murder are all wrong, and lead to a bad 
end ; and that good order, respect for law, 
and temperance, frugality, honesty, purity, 
and reverence for the good and the true, 
are all elements of a perfect manhood 
and womanhood. Fully equipped with 
these, and a knowledge of his relations in 
life, of his obligations and duties, and with 
an intelligence that can make fortunes, and 
discern rights, the future citizen may be so 
orderly, so self-reliant, of such conscious 
rectitude that he will govern himself. 

— 
HE stood upon the world’s broad threshold; wide 
The din of battle and slaughter rose ; 
He saw God stand upon the weaker side, 

That sank in seeming loss before its foes; 

Many there were who made great haste and sold 

Unto the common enemy their swords; 

He scorned their gifts of fame, and power and gold, 

And, underneath their soft and flowery words, 
Heard the cold serpent hiss; therefore he went 

And humbly joined him to the weaker part, 
Fanatic named, and fool, yet well content 

So he could be the nearer to God’s heart, 

And feel its solemn pulses sending blood 


Through all the widespread veins of endless good. 
J. &. Lowell. 
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THE GRUBE METHOD. 
BY D. C. LUENBERG. 


N 1842 A. W. Grube published a work in 

which he demonstrated the method since 
called by his name. Grube claims that it 
is manifestly wrong to consider the four 
fundamental rules of arithmetic apart from 
each other. 

He says: ‘‘ The child does not learn to 
know an object by simply observing one 
feature of the same, but by examining an 
object from all its sides, and studying all its 
particular features. As little as the student 
of botany will get a good idea of plants by 
first studying their different roots, then the 
stems, leaves, etc., just so little will the child 
get the proper idea of the number 4 by learn- 
ing to-day that 2+ 2= 4, and, in a few 
weeks or months when subtraction is under 
consideration, that 4 — 2 = 2.’’ 
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Instead of dividing numbers into circles of | 


10, 50, 100, 1,000, etc., Grube considers 

each number a little circle by itself, all the 

combinations of which should be taught be- 

fore proceeding to the next higher number. 

Thus, in considering the number 3, the 

pupils are to learn all about that number. 
PRINCIPLES. 

Grube gives some of the more important 
principles of his method in the following: 

t. We cannot impress too much upon the 
teacher’s mind that each lesson in arithme- 
tic must be a lesson in language at the same 
time. This requirement is_ indispensable 
with our method. As the pupil in the prim- 
ary grade should be generally held to answer 
in complete sentences, loud, distinctly, and 
with clear articulation, so, especially in 
arithmetic, the teacher has to insist on 
fluency, smoothness, and neatness of expres- 
sion, and to lay special stress upon the pro- 
cess of the solution of each example. As 
long as the language for the number is not 
perfect, the idea of the number is also defec- 
tive. An example is not done when the re- 
sult has been found, but when it has been 
solved in a proper way. Language is the 
only test by which the teacher can ascertain 
whether the pupils have perfectly mastered 
any step or not. 

2. Teachers should avoid asking too many 
questions. Such questions, moreover, as, 
by containing half the answer, prompt the 
scholar, should be omitted. The scholar 


must speak himself as much as possible. 

3. In order to animate the lesson, answers 
should be given alternately by the scholars 
individually, and by the class in concert. 
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4. Every process ought to be illustrated 
by means of an application to objects. Fin- 
gers, lines, or any other objects, will answer 
that purpose, but objects of some kind must 
always be presented to the class. 

5. The object at each new stage consists 
in comparing or measuring each new member 
with the preceding ones. Since this meas- 
uring can take place either in relation to 
difference (arithmetrical ratio) or in relation 
to quotient (geometrical ratio), it will be 
found to comprise the first four rules, which 
will spontaneously result (in an objective 
way) from an application of the several 
members to objects. This application to 
objects is invariably followed by exercises in 
the rapid solution of problems, and a review 
of the numerical relations of the numbers 
just treated, in more difficult combinations. 
The latter is a test whether the results of the 
examination of the arithmetical relations of 
the numbers treated have been converted 
into ideas by a process of mental assimila- 
tion. In connection with this, a sufficient 
number of examples in applied numbers are 
given to show that applied numbers hold 
the same relation to each other that pure 
numbers do. 

Although Grube follows his method to 
100, most teachers stop at 10 or 20, since 
the young child will hardly fully compre- 
hend numbers larger than 20. The num- 
bers 1-20 furnish all the material necessary 
for giving the pupil an idea of the four fun- 
damental rules, carrying and taking (bor- 
rowing) included. 

From 20 upward the fundamental rules 
may be separated to some extent. Facility 
in any one operation is only arrived at by 
frequent repetition of a certain exercise ; 
hence pupils, after the first year of schooling, 
may dwell upon addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication or division for longer periods. 

Grube demands objective teaching. Ob- 
jects and illustrations are to form the basis 
of all instruction. The pupil must handle 
objects, and the teacher should be an expert 
in using apparatus, blackboard, and crayon. 
The better our schools are supplied with ap- 
paratus, the better and easier will the work 
of the teacher be performed, and the more 
pleasant, interesting, and attractive will 
school appear to the child. 

When shall we begin to use figures? In 
all instruction the idea must precede the 
word. Hence the figure is to be withheld 
until the mind has firmly grasped the num- 
ber, so that seeing the figure will call forth 
the idea of the number. Figures, of course, 
may be dispensed with so long as the mem- 
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ory may be relied on for retaining the num- 
bers operated upon, and many teachers defer 
the use of figures until the pupil has advanced 


to 50 or 100. It seems to me, however, 
that figures may be employed as soon as the 
teacher is convinced that the pupils have a 
clear conception of the number treated. 
We do not hesitate to place before our 
pupils the signs composing the word ca¢ after 
we have developed the idea represented by 
those signs ; why, then, should we not teach 
the figures after having properly developed 


the number? —American Teacher. 


TREE-PLANTING.—No. III. 
WHAT TO PLANT. 


BY NATHANIEL H. EGLESTON. 


“© Ve may be aye [always] stickin’ in a tree, Jock; 

it will grow when ye’re sleepin’.’’ 
— Scotch Farmer. 

TO general and comprehensive answer to 

| this question can be given. The an- 
swer in any particular case will be deter- 
mined by the special object one has in view 
in planting, and also by the character of 
the climate and soil where the trees are to 
grow; in part, also, by the personal pre- 
ferences of the planter. If one is planting 
for the purpose of securing the best return 
of timber or lumber from his forest, he will, 
very probably, plant a different class of trees 
from what he would choose for the purpose 
of making a wind-break or to add their 
charm of beauty to a lawn. If the land 
which he proposes to devote to the growth 
of trees is of a light, sandy character, his 
selection of trees will be different from what 
it would be if the soil were a deep, rich 
loam. A dry soil will favor a different class 
of trees from one that is moist or wet. 
Some trees will bear exposure to winds bet- 
ter than others. Some will bear tempera- 
ture that others will not. A variation of a 
few degrees of the thermometer is sufficient 
to decide the question of success or failure 
in planting many trees. Some, again, are 
of slow growth as compared with others, in 
themselves of equal value. Some have a 
symmetry of form that others have not, and 
may be perferable on this account. Some, 
by their structure, are better adapted to use 
in the arts than others. All these consi- 
derations are taken into account in deciding 
in any given case what to plant. Success 
depends upon it. 
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NATIVE TREES. 

But while each one must answer for him- 
self the question, What to plant? it is safe 
advice to the inexperienced tree-planter, 
and may be very serviceable to him, when we 
urge him to plant wa#ive trees. By this we 
mean not simply those that may be found 
growing freely in some parts of our own 
country, in distinction from those whose na- 
tive home is in other lands, but we mean 
those which are found growing spontan- 
eously in the particular region where the 
proposed planting is to be done. It is al- 
ways safe to follow the indications of Na- 
ture. If one is at a loss how to commence 
the work of tree-planting, let him look 
around him, or in the region nearest him 
where trees are growing and have come to 
maturity without the aid of man. He may 
be sure that it will be safe for him to plant 
such trees. These are what Nature certifies 
to him are adapted to the conditions of soil 
and climate which exist where his lot is cast. 
He may be where trees are few at the best. 

He may be on the prairie, and where, per- 
haps, the annually-recurring fires have kept 
down almost all arboreal growth. But here 
and there, along some stream, he will find a 
few trees, at least, lifting themselves up, to 
show that trees are possible. Let him 
be encouraged by this sure indication. Let 
him gather the seeds of these trees, or take 
sprouts from them, and plant with confi- 
dence. They may not be trees of the most 
valuable class, possibly. ‘They may not be 
the most desirable for timber. They may 
not be century-growing oaks. But they are 
the most valuable trees for him for present 
use, because they have the certification of 
adaptability. They are on their native 
ground. Let him begin withthese. Then, 
if he chooses to experiment with others af- 
terward, or even in connection with these, 
let him doso. The first necessity of the 
dweller of the naked prairie, or any place 
bare of trees, is to get whatever tree will 
hide, in part at least, its nakedness. He 
wants to begin with a screen about his 
house, something that will stand between 
him and the freezing and scorching blasts 
that by turns sweep by, and he wants some- 
thing to shut him in a little from the bound- 
less sea of space around him and give him 
a sense of locality and neighborhood, some 
companionship close at hand, if it be but 
the companionship of trees. And there is 
a deal of companionship in them. There 
are ‘‘tongues in trees,’’ as many others 
know, as well as Shakespeare. 

And so, also, the man thus situated wants 


sheltering belts, or stretches of trees for his 
cattle and his crops. He needs wood for 
fuel and for fences as soon as may be. Na- 
ture points him to the cottonwood and the 
willow, not far away, with their rapid 
growth, and with these his immediate and 
most pressing wants are met. And while 
these are his dependence for present effect, 
there are other trees in great numbers offer- 
ing themselves to his use as he looks for more 
distant, and, in asense, more valuable results. 

Our country is wonderfully rich in its 
varieties of trees, and there are valuable 
ones adapted to every portion of it. At 
our Centennial Exhibition at Phiadelphia, 
more than four hundred native species were 
shown. Prof. Brewer estimates that we 
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have as many as eight hundred species of 


woody plants indigenous to the United 
States. Two hundred and fifty of these, 
and which grow to the height of thirty feet, 
are abundant in our country. We have a 
hundred and fifty species of trees of larger 
size, of which fifty are of the coniferous 
class. Twenty species grow to a height 
of more than one hundred feet. Twelve 
species attain a height of two hundred feet. 
Five or six gain a height of more than three 
hundred feet. We have thirty-eight species 
of the oak, and five of the ash, second only 
to the oak in value. There are not more 
than fifty species of forest-trees in all Eu- 
rope worth cultivating. 

Out of this great variety of trees with 
which our country abounds, there is com- 
paratively little difficulty an finding valuable 
kinds adapted to almost any situation. 
There are the maples and birches, the 
beeches and elms. There are the walnuts, 
black and white, the latter more 
commonly known as_ the butternut. 
There are the hickories, peculiarly Ameri- 
can trees, and for which there is a great de- 
mand in Europe as well as in our country, 
for use where strength and toughness are 
needed. There is the chestnut, quick- 
growing and useful for so many purposes, 
and whose fruit by cultivation would be 
made to exceed that of the Spanish in 
size and value. There are the tulip, or 
white-wood, and the bass or linden-trees, 
and the sycamore and the various gum- 
trees, with the hackberry, the cherry, and 
the locust. And then there are the fifty 
species of cone-bearing trees, the pines, 
spruces, and larches, so valuable both for 
lumber and for their resinous products as 
well as for screens, and for their cheering 
beauty in the season when the deciduous 
trees have dropped their foliage. 
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We can not, within the compass of a vol- 
ume, like this, speak in detail of the long 
catalogue of trees which offer themselves to 
our hand for planting, and which, for one 
purpose or another, are valuable, and com- 
mend themselves to the attention of the 
planter. We leave that to the special treat- 
ises on the subject, and confine our remarks 
to a few trees which are worthy of almost 
universal consideration. 

One who is contemplating planting on a 
considerable scale, can hardly go amiss in 
making use of the oak, in one or more of its 
varieties, a tree which, as far back as history 
goes, and among so many nations, has been 
recognized and cherished on account of its 
many valuable qualities. For fuel and for 
timber, for building and for many purposes 
in the constructive arts, it easily ranks as 
one of our most valuable woods, if it does 
not stand clearly at the head of the list. And 
already the alarm is sounded that this tree, 
so common, so well known, growing 
throughout such a wide range of latitude 
and longitude, is becoming scarce. By this 
is meant the finer specimens, the sound and 
well-ripened trees, which will make the best 
grade of timber or furnish lumber fit for 
the use of the carpenter and cabinet-maker. 
European agents are constantly searching 
our forests in quest of this tree. 

The oak, if the king of trees, grows 
slowly, and, though valuable for some pur- 
poses at all stages of its growth, only reaches 
the maturity of its strength and its greatest 
value with the lapse of centuries. Oaks 
and beeches grow well together, as the roots 
of the former penetrate the ground deeply, 
while those of the latter spread upon the 
surface. In our reckless treatment of the 
forests hitherto, our best trees have been 
destroyed for the commonest purposes, 
sometimes only to get them out of the way. 
Quite early in our history, fear was excited 
on this account, lest there should soon be 
a scarcity of the oak of a quality desirable 
for ship-building. But we have continued 
our reckless consumption until some species 
of trees have become well-nigh extinct, and 
it is only with difficulty that fine specimens 
of others can be obtained. ‘The steady in- 
crease of the market-price of almost all our 
woods, and the rapid increase of that of 
some, is the sufficient proof of our wasteful 
use of the forests without having made any 
provision for their renewal. 

The most valuable of our forest-trees is 
unquestionably, the white pine (Pinus stro- 
dus). While it can not take the place of 
the oak or of some other trees for particular 
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purposes, we have no other tree which meets 
our need for so many uses as this does. It 
combines strength with lightness as no other 
wood does. Hence it is in great demand 
for the masts and yards of vessels. It enters 
into the construction of our buildings of every 
kind as no other wood does. It long ago 
took the place of the hard-woods, such as 
the oak and the chestnut, for frames of 
buildings and for floor-beams. On ac- 
count of its being so easily worked by 
the tools of the carpenter and cabinet- 
makers, in this respect surpassing all other 
woods, it has been almost universally used 
for the outside covering and the interior 
finishing of buildings, and for the construc- 
tion of a multitude of articles which minis- 
ter to the necessities or the conveniences of 
life. So extensive and so multiform has 
been its use, that in those parts of the 
country where it has abounded, it has been 
almost the one tree known and used And 
so desirable is it, on account of its peculiar 
qualities, that it has been carried in great 
quantities far beyond the regions of its na- 
tive growth. 

The proper home of this tree is in cool lati- 
tudes or on high hills. At the settlement of 
this country a belt of this timber stretched 
from New Brunswick on the east to the 
Mississippi River, and along the Allegheny 
Mountainsas far south asGeorgia. Maine has 
been known as the Pine Tree State on ac- 
count of the almost exclusive prevalence 
there of this tree and the kindred spruce. 
The value of the white pine is shown, and 
its adaptability to many uses, when we find 
that, owing to the demand for it, the forests 
of Maine have been virtually swept away by 
the lumberman’s axe, enough only being 
left for home consumption, while the inter- 
vening region. has been nearly cleared, and 
ten years more, at the present rate of con- 
sumption, threaten to leave nothing valu- 
able of the great pine forests of Michigan 
and Wisconsin. The limited supply of pine 
has doubled its price within a few years, and 
will inevitably increase it still more. Who- 
ever has a tract of this wood now growing, 
has a valuable property, well worth his care 
and protection ; and whoever plants a tract 
of land with this tree may be sure that he 
could, put his ground to no more profitable 
use. 

The white ash and its kindred species are 
among the most widely diffused and valu- 
able hard-woods. The ash is commended 
to the planter by its rapid growth, as well as 
its substantial qualities. It is one of our 
most beautiful trees, and eminently adapted 
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for planting on the lawn, or along the street 
border. But it is also one of our most valu- 
able timber and lumber trees. The wood 
is in great demand for the manufacture of 
agricultural tools and machines, for car- 
riage-building, the making of oars, barrels, 
tubs, and many other things. While it- is 
light, it is very tough and elastic. It is 
much sought for by cabinet-makers, and is 
coming into use quite extensively for the 
interior finish of dwellings. There is a 
large demand for it from foreign countries, 
It promises, therefore, to be one of the 
most profitable trees for the planter’s use. 
It is adapted to the cool climate of our 
Northern States, but grows from Nova 
Scotia to Louisiana, and is one of the few 
deciduous trees found also on the Pacific 
slope. It is best grown ina cool, deep, and 
moist soil, and does well when mingled with 
other trees of denser foliage as the beech 
and maple. 

The linden, or bass-wood, and the tulip- 
tree, or white-wood, sometimes also called 
the yellow poplar—though it is not a poplar 
—are trees of great value. They have a 
wide range, being found from Canada to 
Forida, and as far west as Kansas. As the 
white pine is becoming scarce, these 
woods are substituted for it in many cases, 
especially in house-building. They are ex- 
tensively used also for the manufacture of 
furniture, carriage-bodies, trunks, and boxes 
of various kinds. While light they are 
strong and easily wrought, and their use 1s 
likely to increase. They are also among 
our most desirable trees for ornamental 
planting, whether on the lawn or by the 
road-side. 

With them may be classed the sycamore 
and the maples, which are at home through- 
out a wide extent of our country, and offer 
themselves for a great variety of uses. 
They are among our most valuable trees for 
fuel, and, with all our use of lumber in the 
arts and for our building purposes, it is to 
be remembered that three-fourths of the le- 
gitimate demand upon the forests is for fuel. 
In our general estimates of the value and 
importance of the forests, we perhaps lose 
sight of their value in this respect. But 
this, after all, is their chief and commonest 
use. Coal may lessen the demand upon the 
forest for fuel, in some places for a certain 
length of time. But the coal mines are not 
inexhaustible. Coal does not grow—wood 
does. The English have already begun to 
forecast the time when their coal-fields will 
be exhausted. What, then, will remain for 
them but to bring their fuel from abroad? 
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And what will be the condition of their 
great manufacturing industries, when the 
fuel which drives their machinery has to be 
brought from afar instead of being mined 
cheaply at home? Put off the time of the 
exhaustion of our immense coal-fields as far 
as we may, there will come a time of ex- 
haustion. Formerly we thought our for- 
ests were exhaustless, as we now think our 
coal-mines to be, and yet we are looking 
upon an almost naked country where the 
forest once darkened the land. But if what 
remains is properly husbanded, and if for- 
ests are planted on the hills and on the 
waste and untillable lands, we can have, 
for all time to come, all the lumber we 
need for the arts and for construction pur- 
poses, and all the wood we need for fuel, 
while at the same time we are so maintain- 
ing the balance of the natural forces as to 
secure the highest measure of health and 
material prosperity. 


Not to speak of the particular merits of | 


others of the maple class, the rock or hard 
maple, known also as the sugar-maple, de- 
serves special consideration. No tree, per- 
haps, combines in itself more desirable quali- 
ties. No tree excels it in beauty of form, 
in massive solidity of appearance, none in 
beauty of foliage, especially when it puts on 
its robes of crimson and gold in the autumn 
of the year. Then it seems the very mon- 
arch of the trees. Its wood is also as solid 
as the outward appearance of the tree would 
indicate. It is of fine texture, adapting it 
to many important uses, such as the 
framework of the machinery, agricultural 
implements, and tools of various kinds. It 
is used extensively in making furniture and 
cabinet-work. No other wood unites in 
an equal degree the properties of ease in 
working, toughness, compactness, and per- 
fect smoothness when exposed to wear. Not 
unfrequently the peculiarity of its grain gives 
us the beautiful ‘‘ bird’s-eye-maple,’’ as it is 
called, or the ‘‘ curled maple,” so highly 
prized by the cabinet-makers, and contribu- 
ting so much to the ornament of our dwell- 
ings. For fuel this tree is second only to 
hickory, and for making charcoal it is un- 
surpassed. But, to all these qualities which 
make it so valuable, is added the saccharine 
nature of its sap, which brings it into com- 
petition with the cane of the tropics for the 
production of sugar. On this account it 
deserves special consideration by the tree- 
planter, The census reports the annual 
production of sugar from the maple as 35,- 


576,061 pounds, and 1,796,048 gallons of | 


syrup in addition, equivalent to 20,000,000 
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pounds of sugar, making a total sugar-pro- 
duct of 55,576,061 pounds. This sugar is 
of the best quality, nearly identical in 
chemical composition with the cane-sugar 
of commerce, but having also a peculiar 
flavor which makes it a universal favorite. 
Why should we not avail ourselves more of 
the capability of the maple for sugar-making 
than we do? It is estimated that the aver- 
age product of well-grown trees is from 
three to six pounds a year, and this without 
injury to the tree in its final product of tim- 
ber or fuel. An important industry and 
source of revenue is here opened. We might 
produce a quantity of sugar from this source 
which would materially lessen our outlay for 
that which we now import at a great cost. 
It would require but a few acres devoted to 
the growth of the maple to furnish the farm- 
er with an ample supply of this important 
article of domestic comfort and use. The 
‘‘sugar bush,’’ as it is called, might be 
greatly extended in many parts of our 
country with manifest advantages, for while 
this maple combines in itself almost every 
desirable tree-quality, it is also a very 
widely-extended range, being found in 
greater or less abundance from the forty- 
second degree of north latitude to Georgia, 
and from the eastern border of Maine to the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Among the maples the box-elder (Ve- 


| gundo aceroides), or ash-leaved maple, is es- 


pecially worthy of notice, on account of its 
hardiness and rapidity of growth. For this rea- 
son, though it is an inferior tree for lumber, it 
is valuable for use, especially on the dry and 
bare plains of the Northwest. Its form 
and foliage likewise make it a desirable tree 
for planting by the road-side. It hasalsoa 
saccharine sap, from which syrup and sugar 
are made, but its value on this account is not 
equal to that of the sugar-maple. Another 
tree of rapid growth, but of more substan- 
tial merit, is the locust (Robinia pseudaca- 
cia). This tree deserves more attention 
than it has commonly received. No tree 
when young is more beautiful, owing to the 
peculiar tint and shape of its leaves, and the 
graceful disposition of its long and slender 
branches, in which it resembles the willows. 
It is one of the trees to be chosen for plant- 
ing near the dwelling, especially where it is 
desirable to get the shelter and companion- 
ship of trees quickly. But the locust has 
other claims to attention. While it is of 
very rapid growth, it is one of our most 
valuable timber-trees. It is compact in 
structure, close-grained, very strong and 
durable. No other wood will bear a greater 
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strain. It is especially valuable for fence- 
posts, resisting decay, when used for this pur- 
pose, better than any other wood except the 
cedar and the catalpa. It has long been 
sought after for treenails for ships and for 
the floors of vessels, and it is adapted to 
many other uses. It is easily propagated, 
is at home throughout a wide belt of 
country, reaching from the New England 
coast to the far West, and will grow in com- 
paratively poor soil. Owing to its peculiar 
foliage, grass will grow under the shade of 
this tree more freely than under that of most 
trees, and cattle may be pastured in locust- 
woods with comparative impunity to the 
trees. It has been extensively cultivated on 
Long Island for a century, and its cultiva- 
tion has been found profitable. The prin- 
cipal discouragement which the planter 
meets is the attack of the borer, but in many 
localities there is comparatively little trouble 
from this source. 

The honey-locust (Gleditschia triacan- 
thos), or three-thorned acacia, though a dif- 
ferent species of tree, and not equal in valu- 
able qualities to the Rodinia, or common 
locust, is yet a substantial tree and worthy 
of cultivation. 
ae 


AMERICAN COMMON SCHOOLS. 





BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 





LTHOUGH our American schools will 

yet have to imitate, as far as technical 
details are concerned, European school sys- 
tems, still we are bound to look upon the 
scope of our own system as being of a higher 
order; that we must look upon the results 
which it can ultimately reach as of far greater 
consequence than those generally attainable 
by the educational establishments of Europe. 
As all our institutions should do justice to 
the universal interest of humanity, in a 
higher degree than the state of things in 
Europe and the conditions of the continental 
governments will allow, so towers, in like 
manner, the mission of the American com- 
mon school high above the aim of the ele- 
mentary schools of other countries. It can 
accomplish more than they, and, therefore, 
it should do so. The American common 
school is destined to become in time the 


model school of the world, and, though it | 


is yet very far from having reached this end, 
still its disposition and adaptability to its 
sublime aim lead us to expect that it will 
soon attain the same. Our system needs but 


a proper guide to lead it to perfection, for 


CONCERNING SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
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the conditions of success exist already. 
Therefore, every attempt to divert it from 
this mission, and to bring it down to the 
level of the most elementary grade of in- 
struction, must be immediately and persis- 
tently opposed. 

* Universal ignorance is incompatible with 
human freedom, with universal liberty. 

The public schools must of necessity be 
the great /ever and means on which the na- 
tion must rely for the diffusion of intelligence 
among the masses of the people. 

The higher you make the standard of the 
system of education in the common school, 
the more secure do you build up and 
strengthen the structure of your national 
liberties. 

Every step you take to lower this standard, 
every study that you erase from its list, tends 
to sap the very foundation-stones of that 
edifice on which rests, and must ever depend, 
our future as a free people. 


> —- 


SCHOOL-GROUNDS. 


CONCERNING 
BY CHARLES H, SHINN. 

E are, as teachers, beginning to find 
\ out that the unnoticed elements of 
school life are, in the aggregate, of great 
importance ; that when we are attempting to 
modify and develop growing characters, no 
help should be despised, and no influence 
considered beneath our notice; that the 
hours spent in recreation may, if we choose, 
reinforce the lessons of the school-room. 
The province of the earnest teacher does 
not stop at the well-worn footsteps where 
he sometimes stands to watch the merry 
the whole 


children, but it circles over 
neighborhood, and has something to do 
with home livesand home influences. There 


will be some in every school to whom the 
teacher can become a counsellor in import- 
ant periods; thoughts, scattered as life-hold- 
ing seeds, shall some day grow; earnest 
words shall ring, in widening circles, on 
and on forever. But, in order that these 
things, with all their blessed possibilities, 
may be so, we must comprehend the child- 
heart, in its realities and hopes; we must 
study children in their hours of play. 
Trustees often seem to have had a deliri- 
ous desire to place school-houses, even in 
a land of trees, on desolate knolls, or in 
hot unshaded hollows, where the tired chil- 
dren and tired teacher tug wearily through 
the long summer days. In such places, the 


first work of the missionary teacher is to see 
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whether some location, beneath a spreading 
oak or lofty pine, or by some willow-mar- 
gined stream, is not available: that resource 
failing, rouse the dormant good sense of the 
neighborhood, and plant shade 
need be, with your own hands. Plant trees, 
fruit, evergreen, or deciduous—somehow 
get them under way, and the future will just- 
ify your forethought. 

By a curious twist of human nature, chil- 
dren notice and admire a teacher’s interest 
in the play-ground far more, than his inter- 
est in the school-room. The latter they 
expect—it is, in their minds, what he is 
paid for ; the former is new and very fasci- 
nating. The lady teacher who will go out 
and ask the big boys, ‘* How are we to get 
rid of this mud-puddle by the pump?’’ has 
begun to win their unquestioning loyalty. 
Or she who helps to prop up the old _ black- 
board in a corner of the fence, for the little 
girls’ play-house—is she not unconsciously 
supporting her own authority also ? 

Be it remembered, however, that prig- 
gish, ill-considered meddling with games 
and affairs of the play-ground is the swiftest 
of all descents to failure. ‘The methods of 
the school-room are not the methods of the 
play-ground. There must be a quiet dig- 
nity, but it may be well-tempered with an 
out-door freedom. It will not do to gov- 
ern all the recreations of children; to 
start games and compel them to play; to 
usurp the place of their natural leaders. In 
the school-room you are master; on the 
play-ground you are the guest of the chil- 
dren, and so you reach their hearts in a new 
direction by a thousand little arts impossible 
in the lesson hour. Of course, there are 
times, on the play-ground, when authority 
must take hold, and outraged justice vindi- 
cate itself; but, as a tule, the teacher’s 
presence will insure order and good nature. 

The question of new 
great importance. The children of each 
district are apt to have a few local games 
which are worn threadbare, and it is often 
quite the custom for them to dawdle the re- 
cess through without a spark of healthy ex- 
citement. Be ready, then, to suggest some- 
thing new, not as a command, but as a 
great favor on your part. If one thing 
fails, try another; you will fiud that these 
things pay. The children have happy hours 
of recreation, and come in to hours of quiet 
study; tired out with play, they tire them- 
selves out with work; the school-days fly 
as they never flew before. 

The best gentlemen teachers I have known 
comprehended the value of recreation, and 


games is 


trees, if 


one of 


, 
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were as elder brothers to their little assem- 
blages. ‘They played ball with the boys, or 
‘‘tag’’ with the little ones; they were 
bright, eager, debonair; they were living 
text-books of ‘‘ morals and manners,’’ ex- 
amples of politeness, good temper, and jol- 
lity. Against such teachers the feeling of a 
school can never be arrayed; the love, 
friendship, and sympathy of the majority 
are theirs; and they have learned to lock 
their troubles in the school-room Friday 
evening, and leave them there till Monday 
morning, at least. 

Onice, not many years ago, a teacher 
found, on taking charge of his new school, 
that there was an apathetic state of mind in 
the school-room, and lessons had evidently 
dragged for terms without number. When 
recess came, the same spirit was manifest. 
Large boys loafed in the shade of the 
fence, and little boys followed their ex- 
ample. The girls tried to romp in the 
school-room, as they had from time im- 
memorial. The hour of noon was de 
voted by all hands to the emptying of un- 
usually large dinner-buckets, but no useful 
exercise followed. It became necessary to 


institute a new regime to cure the prevailing 


stagnation. Croquet, then a comparatively 
new game, was thought of. A few animated 
descriptions set the ball rolling, the children 
got up a subscription list, raised the money 
themselves, the teacher sent for the croquet 
set, and animation began. ‘The school was 
divided into little groups, each of which 
had full control of the game for a certain 
period ; various offences caused a forfeiture 
of croquet privileges; little manuals were 
sent for, and everything was ‘‘ according to 
Hoyle.’’ Other games were introduced for 
those who could not use the « roquet, and in 
a short time a loafer became an object of 
ridicule. The lesson hour brightened with 
the play hour; mind and body grew to- 
gether; the children took hasty dinners or 
none at all, an evil which a few physiology 
lectures cured—the croquet experiment was 
justified. 

Our couuntry teachers are doing their 
brave and useful work all over our fair State 
in poor districts on the bleaching plains, or 
under the mountain pines. They may have 
a wider and happier and sweeter influence 
than teachers in the city graded schools, 
where classes change every year. ‘Tact, 
patience, and individuality; work ‘of the 
school-room and play-ground ; visits to par- 
ents, the sudden appearance of the County 
Superintendent, intensely amusing episodes, 
or possibly sober ones—thus our days pass 
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as we train the children of the human race, 
and mould the infinite ages. If you, lonely 
teacher, have aspirations, teach them to 
your pupils that they also may climb. Wher- 
ever you, in the years gone by, were weak, 
see that they are strong. Love them with 
patient wisdom, lead them as a kind master, 
give them the ripest fruits of your thought, 
and they will richly reward you. 


—__—_- - —<o O  - 


OUTLINE OF WORK.—No. II. 


HE outline of work for County Institutes 

in Indiana, the first part of which was 
given in our issue for November, is com- 
pleted in the present number. It was care- 
fullly prepared, is to the point, and will be 
of value in Pennsylvania: 

ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR. 
lor Fourth Reader Pupils. 

Pupils should be taught the first lessons in 
Grammar orally. Subsequently, they may use 
an elementary text-book, but sometimes a book 
is dispensed with until the study of the more 
complete work is commenced. 

1. The first subject to be taught is the Noun. 

a. Explaining that a noun is the name of any 

person, place, or thing, call upon the pupils 
for a number of names, and write them, as 
given, on the board. 

Re-write, arranging in two separate col- 
ums the proper and common names, ex- 
plaining the difference between the two 
classes. 

Call upon the class to point out the com- 
mon and proper nouns 1n reading lessons. 
For a second lesson, ask pupils to name 
the objects on the table, on the wall, etc., 
and write the words, on the board. 
Re-write, placing in different columns the 
words expressive of one object only, and 
those expressive of more than one. Ex- 
plain in this way the subject of Number. 

. Simple sentences should be formed by pu- 
pils, illustrating the use of the Noun. 
When these are written, the nouns should 
be underscored. 

. Next to be considered is the Adjective. 
Having prepared a column of nouns, the 
names of familiar objects, ask the pupils 
questions concerning the objects named, 
so framed as to elicit descriptive words. 

. Write the qualifying terms (which the pu- 
pils will readily apply) before the nouns 
qualified. 

Draw a perpendicular line between the 
nouns and the qualifying words, thus 
forming a separate column of the adject- 
ive; as,— 

apples. 

book, 

blinds. 

flowers, 

key. 


ripe 
a] large 
green 
wild 
a | small 
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Call attention to the Articles, with the use 
of which the pupils are already familiar. 

3. Simple sentences should be formed and 
written, containing the noun and adjective, the 
words being designated respectively by single 
and double lines underscored ; as,— 

Apples are ripe. 


The book is large. 


The globe is new. 
The blinds are green. 
The flowers are wild. 
The key is small. 


4. Before proceeding further with the parts 
of speech, there should be exercises in the dif- 
ferent kinds of sentences—declarative, interro- 
gative, imperative and exclamatory—illustrat- 
ing the use of the noun and adjective; and the 
sentences should be analyzed into subject, copu- 
la, and predicate. 

a. Pupils should classify sentences written by 

the teacher. ° 

b. They should supply sentences of each 
class. 

c. They should indicate the subject, copula, 
and predicate, by the use of distinguishing 
marks. 

5. The next part of speech to be taught is the 

Verb. 

a. Write on the board a column of names 
of animate objects, and ask the pupil to 
state what each of these objects does, as, 
“What does the dog do when he runs 
after a pig?’ “What do the birds do in 
the morning?’ ‘What do the boys do at 
recess,’’ etc, 

. Write the words denoting action, after 
their respective nouns. 
Draw a perpendicular line, dividing the 
words into separate columns of nouns and 
verbs ; as,— 
A dog barks. 

Birds sing. 

Boys play. Etc. 

Sentences of the four classes should be formed 
and written by pupils, the verbs being under- 
scored. 

d. In a similar manner, teach the verbs de- 

noting deing and state. 

6. The remaining parts of speech should be 
taught in the following order: Participle, Pro- 
noun, Adverb, Conjunction, Preposition, Inter- 
jection. The use of each should be illustrated 
with sentences formed by pupils. 

7. In a review of the parts of speech, the 
elementary text-book may be used to advantage. 
Then will follow a more extended view of the 
Noun, Pronoun, and Adjective, including 
the subjects of Gender, Person, and Case, with 
exercises in parsing. 

For Fifth Reader Pupils. 

The Institute instructor should illustrate the 
use of the text-book in the following: 

1. Review of the noun. 

a. Class. 

b. Gender, 

c. Person. 
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d. Number. 
e. Case. 


2. Parsing the noun. 
Subject nominative. 
Predicate nominative. 
Nominative in apposition. 
Nominative absolute. 
Possessive. 
Object of verb (direct and indirect.) 

g. Object of preposition. 

h. Object of apposition. 

i. Objective adverbial. 

j. Rules governing the noun. 

Models for parsing the noun. 

3. Extended view of the verb. A review of 
former lessons on this subject should be fol- 
lowed by the study of— 


CP 


me aon 


a. Voice. 
b. Mood. 
c. Tense. 
d. Person. ° 


e. Number. 

f. Conjugation. 

g. Rules governing the verb. 

h. Models for parsing the verb. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Some of the Oral Instruction Preceding the Use 
a Text-Book. 

1. Train the perceptive: faculties of pupils 
with reference to the features of immediate sur- 
roundings. 

2. Teach the pupils to represent those fea- 
tures in simple maps. In the construction of 
these, consider (a) direction, (b) distance, (c) 
contour, and (d) position of localities to be 
marked. 

3. Having thus constructed maps represent- 
ing familiar scenes, reverse the operation by 
teaching the’ interpretation of other maps—of 
the county and state. 

4. Teach the representation of cities and 
towns, railways, streams, etc., by appropriate 
marks, and the interpretation of similar marks 
on maps. 

5. For the subject of maps, observe the follow- 
ing order: 

a. The school grounds. 

The immediate vicinity. 

c. The county —locating principal towns, 

streams and roads. 

d. The State—locating capital, principal cities 

and rivers. 

6. These, especially the last two, may be 
drawn upon scratch-books, and finished with 
red and blue pencils. 

(Suggestion.—The Institute instructor should 
draw and request the members of the Institute 
to copy simple outline maps of the county and 
State, suitable to the above work.) 

7. Inconversations adapted to the ready com- 
prehension of the pupils, the teacher should ac- 
company the map study with descriptions of the 
county and state—scenery, modes of industry, 
sources of. wealth, and institutions of various 
kinds. 

8. The following topics should be taught 
orally, the pupil copying with a pencil into the 
scratch-book containing his maps the definitions 
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briefly stated. N. B.—This work is designed 
for small pupils, and should be accomplished 
slowly: 

First.—Divisions of land: continents, islands, 
peninsulas, isthmuses, capes, deserts, hills and 
mountains, volcanoes. 

Second.—Divisions of Water: Oceans, seas, 
gulfs and bays, channels and straits, ponds and 
lakes, rivers. 

9g. The teacher should strive to make his 
talks upon these subjects entertaining, inter- 
weaving with the general descriptions short an- 
ecdotes and particular accounts of a few repre- 
sentative places, to illustrate the definitions. 

10. Class work with a text-book, following the 
oral work. 

a. Manner of conducting recitations. 

b. Concert exercises. 

c. Use of the wall maps. 

d. Variations of work. 

e. Correct pronunciation’ of geographical 

names. 

Exercises to Accompany the Use of a Globe. 

1. The earth as a planet. 

a. Size, compared with size of sun and other 

planets. 

b. Distance from the sun. 

c. Relative distance, as compared with other 

planets. 

d. Time of revolution around the sun. 

2. Annual motions of the earth. 

a. The Ecliptic and the Celestial Equator. 

b. The Equinoxes, 

c. The Solstices. 

d. The cause of the change of seasons. 

e. Comparison of seasons north and south of 

the equator. 

3. Diurnal motion of the earth. 

a. The cause of day and night. 

b. The cause of inequality of day and night. 

c. The periods of longest and shortest days. 

d. The transit’of the midnight sun, seen in 

polar regions. 

4. The Zones: The boundaries of each; how 
determined: the width of each. 

5. Time: Siderial time; solartime ; mean solar 

(clock) time. 

Exercise to Accompany the Use of the Lunar 
lellurion. 


THE MOON, 


. The size of the moon. 


I 

2. Distance from the earth. 

3. Time of revolution around the earth. 
4. Time of rotation on its axis. 

5. The moon's orbit; nodes. 

6. Motions and phases. 


The new moon; direction of the horns. 

b. The first quarter. 

c. Gibbous phases. 

d. The second quarter—full moon. 

e, The third quarter; direction of the horns. 

f. The dark moon. 

g. ‘‘Running”’ high and low. 

h. “ Wet” and ‘“‘dry’’ moons—inclination of 
crescent. 

i. The ‘‘ harvest moon.” 

j. The ‘ hunter's moon.” 


a) 
~ 
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k. The moon’s variations in the time of ris- 
ing. Their cause. 

1. Eclipses. a. Solar. b. Lunar. 
—total, partial, annular. 


c. Kinds 


WRITING. 
For Primary Pupils. 

. Should writing be taught in connection 
reading from the start? Reasons. 
Materials. 

For First Reader pupils, slates ruled into 
triple spaces and a scratcher, and long, 
sharp pencils. 

For Second Reader pupils, ‘slates, scratch 
book, and lead pencils. 

. The Word-method. 

. Simple words taught in print and in script 
simultaneously. 

. Analysis of the words into their individual 
letters. 

. Other methods compared with this. 

The use of the board and of the script les- 
sons in the First Reader. 
Position of feet, body, arms, fingers and 
slate. 
For Pupils Using Copy Books. 
The orginization of classes. 
Number of classes. 
Work of each. 
How the exercise of different classes may 
be conducted at the same time. 
3. Oral lessons to acom pany the use of copy 
books. 
4. How to secure suitable writing material for 
pupils. 

. System of recitation. 

Taking and putting away book, 
etc. 

. Commencement and close of exercises. 

>. Use of board, charts, and cards. 

. Variations of work. 

The Theory of the System. 
Elements. 
2. Principles 
ments). 
3. Analysis of letters. 

. Slant 

. Height. 

. Width. 

. Spacing. 

Movement. 
U. S. HISTORY. 


1. The teacher should examine the subject of 
history from three standpoints: 1. What am I 
to teach? 2. Why am I to teach the subject? 
3. How am I to teach the subject ? 

2. An intelligent consideration of the above 
questions in the order stated will greatly assist 
the teacher in presenting the subject to his 
class. The consideration of the first subject 
leads to the following topics: 

a. What is the nature of the subject in itself 

considered. 

b. What are its limitations—in time and 

space. 

c. How related to and distinguished from 

other subjects. 


pens, 


(simple combinations of ele- 
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d. Viewed as a whole, what are the purts 
which compose it ? 

e. What is the relation of the whole to the 
parts, and of the parts tothe whole? 

f. Periods, epochs, eras, etc., each defined. 
The objective view of history. 

h. The subjective view of history. 

3. Definitions and comparisons. 

a. What is Ge — History. 

b. What is U. S. History. 

c. Compared ith the history of other nations, 
how does it differ. 1. Completeness of 
the records of the birth and growth of the 
United States. 2. Origin in the broad 
light of civilization. 


Ends or Objects to be Obtained by the Study. 


1. Knowledge. 

a, Value as a mental discipline. 

b. Vast fund of information. 

Assistance in the acquisition of other know- 
ledge. 

d. Discrimination as to what is important. 
Uses to which the knowledge is to be put. 
To be made real by association of places. 

b. Gradual development of causes into re- 

sults. 
To be studied as cause and effect, viz: 
Viewed as a cause, what effect does it pro- 
duce? and as an effect, what cause pro- 
duced it? 

3. Moral instruction. 

a. Influence of noble 

b. Mistakes.of men as affecting 
and subsequent history. 

c. Effects of treachery and crime on character. 

d. The cost of the liberty and peace of to-day. 

4. Use to the citizen. 

In the information it gives him of the past. 
In the cultivation of a spirit of patriotism. 
In a knowledge of rights and duties, etc. 

d. In the appreciation it gives him of an hon- 
est administration of affairs. 

e. A guide in the choice of officers. 


Methods and Atds to be 


Kinds. 
a. Oral, ! topical. . 
| catechetical. 
Written. 
Preparation for recitation. 

. Chief points to be made in the recitation. 
Methods and aids needed. 
Necessary for illustrations. 
Kinds of recitation. 
Topical—advantages and 
of. 

. Catechetical—points of strength and of 
weakness. 

c. Written—advantages and 
stated. 1. Essays on the entire 

2. Essays on leading topics. 3. 

phies of leading men. 

4. Aids in the recitation. 

a. Maps and charts—selected, original. 
prepared and used. 

b. Reference books—How to be obtained and 
how to be used by teacher and by pupil. 

. Reviews—Objects in view. How con- 


leeds and characters. 
themselves 


used in the Recitation. 


disadvantages 


disadvantages 
lesson, 
Biozra- 


How 
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ducted. How to give pupils an interest in 
them. 
d. Current history—How ‘‘to keep pupils 
posted."’~-Use for illustration. 
e. Use to be made of teachers’ note and scrap 
book. 
CONSTITUTION OF UNITED STATES. 
1. The Union under the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, and its defects. 
2. The formation and ratification of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 
3. The branches of government—legislative, 
executive, and judical. 
. Congress—its powers and duties. 
. Composition of the Senate and its exclusive 
powers. 
b. Composition of the House of Representa- 
tives and its exclusive powers. 
. The Executive branch. 
. The President—his election, term of office, 
powers, and duties. 
. The Cabinet and the Executive Depart- 
ments. 
. The Supreme Court and inferior courts, 
their constitution and jurisdiction. 
7. The amendments and their history. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

1. The first book written in America. (John 
Smith’s History of Virginia, from which most 
of the accounts of the early history of the Old 
Dominion are taken. It was published in Eng- 
land.) 

2. The earliest phase of American literature, 
theological and controversial. 

a. Reasons for this. 

b. Noted theological writers—Thomas Hook- 

er, John Cotton, Roger Williams, etc. 

c. Specimens of this period extant—Cotton, 
Mather’s ‘“ Witchcraft” (a literary curi- 
osity), Edwards on The Will (a standard 
text-book), etc. 

3. The second phase, political and oratorical. 

a. Reasons for this. 

b. Noted orators—Patrick Henry, of Va.; 
Samuel Adams and James Otis, of Mass.; 
and others. 

4. Four noted Compositions. 

First. The Declaration of Independence. 1. 
By whom written. 2. When adopted. 3. Its 
remarkable features. 

Second. The Constitution of the United States. 
1. By whom written. (Gouverneur Morris.) 
2. Adopted by what convention. 3. When 
adopted. 4. When ratified and declared in 
force. 

Third. The Madison Papers. 1. Their con- 
tents. (Full reports of Constitutional Conven- 
tion, etc.) 2. By whom written. 3. How valua- 
ble. (As a commentary on the Constitution.) 
4. How long unpublished. (Over fifty years.) 

Fourth. The Federalist. 1. When pub- 
lished. 2. Where published. What its ob- 
ject. 4. What its result. Who were its contri- 

utors. 6. What was their signature. (Pub- 

lius. ) 
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Next in order is the more varied literature of | 


the constitutional period. (In presenting the 


following subjects, it may be well for the Insti- 
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tute instructor to describe the characteristics of 
the persons, omitting the name, and calling 
upon the teachers for the name when a charac- 
ter is recognized.) 

5. Five great statesmen. 

First. Daniel Webster. Char.: 1. Profun- 
dity of thought. 2. Clearness of expression ; 
3. Bold and striking images. 4. Majestic dic- 
tion and manner. 


Second. Henry Clay. Char.: 1. Frank and 
chivalrous spirit. 2. Freshness and beauty of 
thought. 3. Gracefulness of language and 
manner. 

Third. John C. Calhoun. Char.: 1. In- 


tense energy of expression. 2. Vehemence in 
manner. 3. Impressiveness in argument. 
Fourth. Charles Sumner. Char.: 1. Fin- 
ished and scholarly address. 2. Taste and skill 
in parliamentary oratory. 3. Exhaustive presen- 
tation of subject. 
Fifth. John Quincy Adams. Char.: 1. 
Earnestness and persistency. 2. Remarkable 
knowledge on all subjects. 3. Simplicity of 
speech. 
6. The Poets. 
First. The poet of Nature—Bryant. 
a. He interprets Nature in all her forms. 
b. He is happiest in description of American 
scenery. 
Second. The Artistic poet—Longfellow. 
a. Artistic skill in the use of words. 
b. Grace and beauty of style. 
c. Perfection of metre and euphony. 
Third. The poet of Freedom—Whittier. 
a. Earnestness of appeal. 
b. Tenderness of feeling. 
c. Simplicity of language. 
Fourth. The Artificial poet-—Holmes. 
a. Keen and pointed wit. 
b. Polished verse, resembling that of Pope. 
Fifth. The Martial bard—Halleck. 
a. Power of awakening enthusiasm. 
b. Deep pathos. 
7. The Historians. 
First. George Bancroft—1. His great work. 
History of America, 10 vols.) 2. His 
industry in collecting scattered records of 
our early history. 3. His care and skill 
in ascertaining facts and eliminating the 
doubtful and false. 4. Dignity of style. 
Second. William H. Prescott—1. Principal 
works. (Conq. of Mexico, etc.) 2. Un- 
equaled romance of subject. 3. Absorbing 
interest of narration. 4. Depiction of 
beautiful scenes and of sublime and terri- 
ble tragedies. 5. Graceful and eloquent 
language. 


Third. John Lothrop Motley—tr. Principal 
works. (Rise of the Dutch Republic, 
John of Barneveld, etc.) 2. Unroman- 


tic character of subject—a phlegmatic 
people of a small, poor and dreary land. 
3. Relation of a tremendous and heroic 
struggle for human liberty. 4. Deep 
sympathy in the contest between liberty 
and oppression. 5. Stirring portrayal of 
heroic spirit. 6. Analysis of character 
and motive. 7. Pure and elegant style. 
8. Authors of Prose Fiction, Belles Lettres. 
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First. Charles Brockden Brown — Wrote 
first American novel—Wieland. 

Second. James Fennimore Cooper—1. Was 
the first great novelist. Wrote “ The 
Spy,’’ ‘‘ The Pilot,” etc. 

Third. Nathaniel Hawthorne. Wrote ‘‘ The 
House of Seven Gables,’”’ ‘‘ The Marble 
Faun,” etc. 

Fourth. Washington Irving 1. Principal 
Works: ‘‘ The Sketch Book,” ‘“ The 
Traveler,” etc. 2. Purity of language 
recalling the style of Addison. 3, Grace- 
ful and elegant diction, resembling that 
of Goldsmith. 


en 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


BY R. M. STREETER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Titusville, Pa. 


OOD government is easy enough to se- 
cure, provided we know exactly what 

we want, and use the proper means to secure 
it in the proper way. I speak in this indefi- 
nite manner advisedly, because there are so 
many teachers in the world who set upa 
false ideal and then are discouraged because 
it is never realized. If they are asked their 
ideas in this direction, they are like those 
promising pupils of ours who know their 
lessons well enough, but cannot recite them. 
A school-room should be quiet, of course, 
because all good schools are kept quiet, they 
say. The children should not be allowed 
to whisper, to talk ‘‘out loud,’’ to play, to 
eat apples in school, or fire paper wads, be- 
cause that would be out of order, and 
schools which are out of order are not good 
schools. Therefore school government con- 
sists in keeping children from all such mis- 
demeanors. ‘This is satisfactory ; and then 
comes the question : 
accomplished?’’ There are various ways. 
Whispering is prevented by the self-report- 
ing process. It has been employed with 
marked success. It makes the children 
thoughtful, and teaches them to be self- 
reliant. ‘Talking, if carried to excess, should 
be ‘‘severely reprimanded.’’ Playing is 
‘*thwarted’’ by having the children sit ‘in 
position.’’ Apple-eating is prevented by 
allowing nothing of the kind to be brought 
into the school-room ; and a boy who would 
be so disrespectful to his kind teacher as to 
throw paper wads should be sent directly 
home. All right so far; and if there are 


any in authority who have had many teachers 
apply to them for positions, they know that 
I am giving a verbatim report of actual in- 
Now, suppose some of the chil- 


terviews. 


‘‘How is this to be | 
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dren should insist on doing just these things, 
what would you do to stop it? I asked an 
applicant some time ago. 

‘Well, I should reason with them, and if 
that didn’t do, I should try something else.’’ 

‘Well, what ?’’ 

‘«Tt would depend on what he did.”’ 

‘Well, for instance, I let you teach in 
No. 3, where the boys are from twelve to 
fourteen—the ugly age, you know,—and a 
big, overgrown boy eats an apple and pops 
another boy with the core. Now, what are 
you going to do about it? You can’t whip 
him, because he is stronger than you are, 
and a great deal larger than youare. How 
will you manage him?’’ 

She doesn’t know; but she has taught 
sixteen years and has always succeeded, 
She would get along some way. ‘That was 
a fact; she did; but the way wasso far from 
commendable, that No. 3 hada new teacher 
at the beginning of another term. 

Now, here was a teacher who had taught 


| sixteen years, who, according to her own 


story, had met with success, who secured 
from mea responsible position because I was 
compelled to have a teacher at once; and 
yet she did not know enough about school 
government to take care of that school. She 
is not the only example of that sort; and 
so difficult is this part of the business, that 
if a teacher can govern well, it makes no 
difference how poor she may be in other 
directions, she is regarded as a model 
teacher, and everybody mourns when she 
moves into a home of her own. 

To come now to the real subject-matter 
of this paper, I want to ask what many a 
child has been curious enough to ask: 
‘* What is all this government, anyway?’’ 
If good schools are quiet schools, what is 
there about the guzef partof them that makes 
them so? If whispering is bad, and talk- 
ing is bad, and playing is bad, why? ‘The 
child chatters and hops about all day at 
home; but the moment it comes into the 
school house, it must sit still; it must not 
whisper ; it must not play. It must holda 
book soe, it must hold its hands so; it must 
march in line on its toes so; and when it 
has nothing else to do, it must sit in posi- 
tion so; and then everybody says, ‘‘ What 
a wonderful school! I never saw such order 
in my life. That person was cut out for a 
school teacher. Poets are born, not made 
—no mistake about that.’’ Now, that is 
school-keeping ; but a teacher who does that 
kind of work is not often found doing any- 
thing else. The children mind because the 
teacher is older than they are, and, as they 
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sometimes put it, ‘‘ bigger than they be.’’ 
So they patiently wait for the end of the 
session, and then run home to tell how many 
were whipped that day for not folding their 
arms. 

Well, what is there about the quiet that is 
conducive to good teaching? Not much of 
anything. ‘The real point which too many 
teachers seem to lose sight of is this: ‘That 


anything which prevents the children from ° 


giving their attention to what they ought to 
be doing must not be allowed. ‘That is all 
there is to this part of the question. At 
home the mother says, ‘‘ You must be quiet 
now, because the baby 1s asleep ;’’ or, ‘‘My 
head aches, my child, and I want it quiet.’’ 
That, in a well-ordered home, is enough. 
The child is still, because it understands why 
the noise is objectionable. That same child 
comes to school, and the only reason why 
he can’t play is because the teacher has told 
him not todo so. ‘That isn’t any reason at 
all. The child knows it; the teacher knows 
it, if she would only think a minute ; anda 
good deal of the trouble in governing in 
these lower grades comes from just this cause. 
I was in one of my schools not long ago, 
when the teacher said to alittle girl, ‘* Mary, 
Jennie is trying to learn her lesson, and I 
am afraid she can’t, if you keep troubling 
her.’’ I staid in that room for some time ; 
but Jennie wasn’t troubled any more, because 
her seat-mate knew why the whispering was 
to be stopped. So I say, in governing a 
school, it is a good thing to let children 
know why this or that may be required of 
them. 

Will that method stop whispering ? 

That is bringing the question to a practi- 
cal application rather suddenly, and I’ll 
tell you plainly that I do not think it will. 
It does have a tendency in that direction. 
If a teacher can so inspire her pupils with a 
desire to learn that they are anxious to make 
the most of the given time, and then can 
make the pupils feel that whatever takes 
their thoughts is keeping from them what is 
justly theirs, the amount of whispering in 
that room will be small. ‘The same princi- 
ple is involved. They know that the rea- 
son why they ought not to whisper is be- 
cause it keeps them from study; that study 
is the object of school-room quiet ; and if 
they care nothing for this, they ought not to 
be there. 

Yes; but suppose they don’t care for that, 
and suppose they do care to make a disturb- 
ance, what are you going to do about it? 
To make a long story short, how are you 
going to prevent a boy from eating apples 
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if he wants to eat them and from popping 
a boy some three seats off with the core? 

I'll tell you; and please excuse the curt- 
ness of the reply. You show me a teacher 
whose boys eat apples in school down to 
the core without getting found out, and I’ll 
show you a teacher who isn’t worth her salt. 
This whole matter of keeping children or- 
derly lies wholly in the teacher; and for a 
lively, active school, there is nothing so 
wholesome as a lively, active pair of eyes in 
the head of a wide-awake teacher. Willa 
boy, while you are looking at him, whisper, 
or play, or ‘‘take a bite?’’ Tell me yes, 
and I will tell you that the boy has known 
for some time that you amount to very lit- 
tle as a teacher; and that you had better 
resign. Tell me no, and I will say there 
are hopes for you. Now if your pupils will 
not do these things while you are looking 
at them, all you have to do is to look at 
them. It is the only sure way ; and I am 
free to confess that this is my panacea for 
every school-room ill. That is what a 
teacher’s eyes were made for. Use them, 
then. Take this rule from me to-day: Use 
your eyes; and give your pupils the privi- 
lege to cheat you if they can. 

**Yes; but suppose I am hearing a class 
recite ?”’ 

Well, suppose you are. I do not under- 
stand that that has anything to do with it. 
If you are taking that way to let me know 
that as human eyes are constructed, it is 
somewhat difficult to keep one eye on the 
book while the other is overlooking the 
school-room, I accept the sarcasm and say: 
Don’t you do it ; you will destroy the paral- 
lelism of the axis, which will be found to be 
painful and dangerous. Instead, do your 
duty as a teacher by learning your lesson 
before meeting your class. That will re- 
lieve the eye of its book duty, it and its 
mate can roam at will together over the 
school-room, and the ears will tell you 
whether the recitation is going on as it 
should. Books in the teacher’s hands in 
class tell a bad story about a teacher; and 
the amount of mischief done in the school- 
room while the teacher’s eyes are on the 
book in recitation is one of the strongest 
arguments against book-teaching. So, for 
the sake of good government, hear your 
pupils recite and use your eyes for some- 
thing else. 

This I believe to be the basis of success 
in school government. Let us test it in the 
school-room. 

I see John away in one corner, anxious 
to get his head behind the boy in front of 
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him, That means he is going to whisper, 
Now, what is the use of waiting for John to 
do that? I don’t wait. I say, ‘‘ John, do 
you want anything?’’ Of course he lies 
and says, ‘‘ No, sir.’’ ‘*Why,’’ I say, ‘‘what 
were you going to whisper about ?’”’ 

‘*T was only going to ask him to take his 
knife.”’ 

‘‘Well, do take it; only let me know 
when you want anything like that, and don’t 
get down behind Tom in that fashion. Tom, 
will you let John take your knife ?”’ 

Out comes the knife, John takes it, uses 
it, and, when he gets through with it, looks 
at me with lifted eyebrows, and points the 
knife at Tom. I nod, Tom takes the knife; 
and that is all there is to it. Another time 
when John wants anything, he asks for it, 
man fashion, for two good reasons: He 
knows he can have what he wants if it is 
necessary ; and he knows he will be caught 
if he don’t. So, then if they do care to 
whisper, you can stop the whispering by 
watching them. 

I hope I shall not shock any of you 
teachers when I tell you that I have a great 
deal of sympathy for a boy, big or little, 
who has smuggled an apple into the school- 
room. He has brought it with him with 
the best intentions in the world. He doesn’t 
expect to be mean about it. He hasn’t the 
slightest idea of eating it. He does take it 
from his pocket, but that is because the ap- 
ple is so large that it is painful there, and he 
puts it into his desk for safe-keeping. For 
the first half-hour he forgets all about it; 
but when he stops a moment, tired with his 
work, with his elbow on the desk and his 
head upon the palm of his left hand, there 
comes floating up from that desk to the nos- 
trils of that school-boy an aroma that the 
perfumes of Arabia cannot equal. Even 
then, no thought of guile drifts like a fancy 
across his mind. It smells so good that he 
puts his hand under to rub the luscious 
fruit, and carries to his eager nose the per- 
fumed hand. Then the temptation comes; 
then, the head goes down; then, quicker 
than light the sharp teeth cut the red skin ; 
and for the next five minutes that is the most 
studious boy in the room. 

Now, I like apples; and I suppose I have 
done what that boy has just been doing a 
good many times in my life. I saw him 
when his hand went into the desk; when 
that big bite left the apple I heard it, and 
I saw every eye in that neighborhood turn 
to me to see if I knew what was going on. 
From that- day to this the rest of those 
school-boys believe that I never knew about 
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that apple’s being eaten. A day or two 
afterward, when they had forgotten it, and 
the apple-eater happened to be at my desk, 
I said to him quietly: ‘‘I didn’t blame you 
much the other day when you ate that apple. 
It was a good one ; and if it hadn’t been in 
school I'd have asked you fora bite. You'd 
better not bring any more—do you think 
you had?’’ It was worth half-a-dollar to 
see that boy open his eyes and to hear the 
wonder-tone in his voice, as he exclaimed, 
‘*Did you see me?’’ ‘See you,’’ said I, 
‘‘of course I did; but I thought you 
wouldn’t do it again, if I asked you not to; 
and you won’t, will you?”’ 

‘““No, sir;’’ and it came out in that hon- 
est hearty voice which a teacher likes to hear. 
I don’t think he ever did, for two good rea- 
sons. I had used him as I would like to be 
used under the same circumstances ; and he 
felt sure that he would be caught again if 
he did. So I say that boys can be kept 
from eating apples by watching them, and 
treating them with a dose of the Golden 
Rule, if you get a chance. 

Now I have one or two more ideas which 
I want to present to you, and I don’t want 
you to put much confidence in them, because 
I do not believe they are exactly orthodox. 
One of these is, I do not believe in self- 
reporting at all as an element of school gov- 
ernment. A teacher who keeps his eyes 
open will see all he wants to see, and a great 
deal more. In a majority of cases, the good 
pupils will report the slightest irregularity, 
and the others will indulge all day in 
‘*stratagems, schemes and spoils”’ and still 
be a hundred in deportment when they re- 
port at night. My conviction in this re- 
spect is, that the humanity committed to 
our care will tell lies enough without getting 
into practice in the school-room ; and that 
nothing in the whole course of school-life so 
tends to falsehood and deceit as this same 
method of self-reporting. 

Another idea at which my spirit rebels 
is ‘fin position.’’ Eight rows of children 
with arms folded, with heads up, with eyes 
staring straight ahead, and a room as silent 
as the chamber of death. A bell strikes, 
and at a given signal, eight rows of chil- 
dren with arms still folded walk on their 
toes to recite. At another signal, they still 
in position recite in concert—another abom- 
ination—or they read, each holding the 
book in position, ‘‘three fingers of the left 
hand at the back of the book, with the 
thumb and little finger to keep it open.”’ 

I wonder why? Who of you could read 


or recite, couscious that the whole class are 
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watching to see how you stand or hold your 
head and hands? Listen to a recitation in 
reading : 

‘* James, you may begin.”’ 

James reads with as much expression as a 
circular saw. 

** That will do. 

Every hand is up. 

‘* Tommy, what did you observe ? 

** Stood on one foot.’’ 

‘© Yes ; what did you observe, Mary ?’’ 

** Held his book in his right hand.”’ 

**Yes; well, Johnny, did you observe 
anything?’”’ 

** Repeated.’’ 

‘Yes; Minnie, what did you observe ?”’ 

** Didn’t give the page nor the paragraph.”’ 

‘* Yes; what did you observe, Lewis ?”’ 

‘** Had his little finger on the outside of 
the book.’’ 

** Yes; James, you must look out for all 
these things. I hope you will read so well 
next time that no one can find fault with 
you. The next, Mary, may try the follow- 
ing paragraph. All pay attention. Read, 


Class, criticisms.’’ 


Mary ;’’ and Mary saws off the next siab 
with the same old saw. 

Please do not think that I am telling this 
story with the idea of being funny at the 
expense of truth ; because I can take you to 


that same school-room any time, where you 
may hear and see that reading lesson 
taught (?) by that fosttionist. Now I do 
not say that being in position involves, 
necessarily, that kind of work ; but I do say 
if those children had a little more freedom 
and a little instruction in reading, they 
would be learning a great deal more that is 
useful than they are learning now. 

** Yes,’’ I hear somebody say, ‘‘ but you 
must admit that the government is good.”’ 

Come with me and let me shock you with 
my ideas of order. It may bea good thing 
for you. Here is a door ajar, and I can 
push it wide open for you without making 
any disturbance. It is a primary school, 
you see at a glance and the faces of the-chil- 
dren tell you they come from the meanest 
parts of the city. Their clothes are ragged 
and not over clean; their average age is 
seven. You couldn’t hear a pin drop—not 
even a linch pin, and a big one at that— 
and yet you see no disorder here. A class 
is reciting, but they care nothing for us. 
The children at the desks look at us a 
moment as we stand in the doorway, but 
they haven’t any time to lose in that way. 
Here it is quarter past three, and they with 
ten whole words to write before they go 
home.—*‘‘ Please, teacher, stand one side ?’’ 
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This is the youngest class. They entered 


- in September—it is October now, you know 


—and they are writing—no, we don’t print 
at all—the verses you see on the board. 
Here is a school which governs itself: as 
you are teachers, you see how it is done. 
The children are busy ; and children are 
never busy with what they don’t like to do: 
and this, in my opinion, is another great 
element in school government. 

Those of you who have big boys to gov- 
ern are anxious to have me get to that part 
of my subject, and I will take it up now. 
The facts in the case are as follows: Tom 
Brown, a boy eighteen years old, weighing 
one hundred and fifty pounds, has made up 
his mind that he will do exactly what he 
pleases. If he takes a notion to throw 
chalk, he throws it. If asked why he 
throws it, he says, ‘‘ for fun.’’ He says it 
rather impudently, and his manner implies, 
that if he wants to do so, he will throw an- 
other piece. What’s to be done? 

Physicians say, that in nine cases out of 
ten if they could be consulted in the early 
stages of disease they could cure the patient ; 
but the doctor is sent for at the last minute, 
and is too late to secure anything but a 
very cornfortable death. This is a far-gone 
case. In the early stage of disease, the 
teacher proved te be a quack; and the 
treatment the pupil has received from that 
same teacher is a disgrace to the whole pro- 
fession. By some process a buily has been 
produced out of some very fair material, 
and I doubt if that teacher will ever do that 
boy any good. In the first place she is 
afraid of him, and he knows it. Change 
this state of affairs if possible, and improve- 
ment will at once begin. The teacher 
speaks of this pupil as a doy. It’s a great 
mistake. This young man outgrew his boy- 
hood two or three years ago; and I ven- 
ture to say she has been treating him as 
though he were eight instead of eighteen. 
That never will do. We are never so care- 
ful of any possession as when we first ac- 
quire it; and the months of maturity which 
are resting on that young man’s shoulders 
weigh more than the same number of years 
will by-and-by. 

I reached this point in my paper when 
my office door opened and one of my high- 
school boys, with a very determined man- 
ner came in. He isa tall, splendidly-built 
fellow, and nearly twenty years old. 

‘*Good morning, Smith,’’ I said most 
cordially. 

‘*Good morning,’’ he answered, not cor- 
dially at all. 
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‘*No trouble, I hope ?”’ 
‘Yes, sir;’’ and he gave me the follow- 


ing note: 


“MR. SUPERINTENDENT: I am obliged to re- 
fer this young gentleman to you. You will re- 
member that he has been excused since October 
at half-past two, that he may study his algebra 
at home. I find that he goes to the rink in- 
stead, and he doesn't learn his algebra lessons. 
Of course, I refused to excuse him in the after- 
noon any longer. He has been late every af- 
ternoon since then; and yesterday he did not 
come to school at all. He gives me no satis- 
factory excuse; he indirectly tells me that he 
will very likely be away without any excuse 
again; and I place the case in your hands. 

Very respectfully, 





I read the note to the fellow, and asked 
him if it was true. 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

‘* It looks as though you were mad because 
you are not to be excused any more, and 
that you are taking this way to plague your 
teacher. Are you?”’ 

‘«T can’t stay in school all the afternoou.”’ 

‘*Can’t means won’t when you say it like 
that; and if you won’t stay in school all the 
afternoon you won’t be allowed to come to 
school at all. Now, I’d like to have you 
sit down there and think it all over. You 
asked to be excused at half-past two o’clock 
to study youralgebra at home. We excused 
you. We did that because we felt that we 
could trust you.’’ He winced at that, as I 
knew he would. ‘1 knowI did. I know 
when this same question came up and one of 
the teachers thought and said that it would 
lead to mischief, and this very teacher to 
whom you have been so rude, said that 
there wasn’t a pupil in the whole class to 
whose honor as a young man she could trust 
as she believed she could to yours. That 
settled it, and you were excused. Well, 
there is no need of going over the rest of it. 
You simply did what I thought you wouldn’t 
do, and were caught at it; and instead of 
being sorry for what you have done, you are 
trying to see if you can’t plague somebody 
by acting like a little boy. You are old 
enough to look at these things as other sen- 
sible people look at them, and it remains for 
you to decide zow whether you are ready to 
leave school and have me write these dis- 
honorable facts against your name, or to go 
back without the privilege you have abused 
—and you know you have—and be the same 
straight-forward young man that you have 
been until now. That’s all I have to say.’’ 

That stubborn fellow sat there three-quar- 
ters of an hour looking straight into his hat, 
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while I turned to some papers which needed 
my attention. At the end of that time he 
said, ‘‘I’ll go back!’’ I commended his 
wisdom; he went away cheerful, and has 
been doing well since. I did with this boy 
what teachers can always do if they will; I 
appealed to his honor, an element in school 
government which should never be over- 
looked. 

I have referred to the benefit of a pair of 
active eyes in the school-room; I have 
claimed that pupils must be kept busy; I 
have urged the need of appealing to a 
pupil’s manhood and honor; but after all 
the secret of success in governing wisely is 
gentleness, and gentleness is the twin-sister 
of affection. If we can win the regard of 
our children and can make them under- 
stand in numberless ways that we like them, 
the discipline of the school-room is accom- 
plished. Prompted by affection, the face 
may frown, but only for a while. ‘The 
watching may be, must be, incessant, but 
instead of being offensive, it will come to be 
considered the strongest safeguard, as it is. 
Hands, indeed, must be kept busy; but the 
task assigned by those who are dear to us is 
never a tedious one. So controlled, the 
punishment which government involves can 
never be severe, and repentance, its object, 
is soonest gained when the punishment is 
inflicted by the hand that loves us. 

The school-room with its inmates is like 
an organ with many stops and keys, and he 
who plays it must decide what the music of 
its pipes shall be. If his hand is skillful and 
his ear well-trained, the psalm with which 
the day begins, will lose none of its sweet- 
ness or its strength as the hours advance. 
Conscious of the importance of his mission 
and the responsibility reposed in him, there 
will steal from under his tuneful fingers a 
strain of such wondrous melody, that they 
who hear can never resist its power. Still 
will the key be pressed, still will the 
harmony go on, and still from every 
stop and key there will come its unpretend- 
ing part, always in its own good time and 
always bearing upon its bars the purest 
lessons which government can teach. Some- 
times, indeed, a discord will be heard, 
sometimes a note be struck not quite in 
tune, but the heedful ear of the master will 
detect the complaining key, the firm hand 
will gently remove the hidden cause, and 
the harshness be soon forgotten in the 
sweeter song that follows. These influences 
are never lost. They may seem to be un- 
heard, uncared for and unknown; and by- 
and-by they will come softly back, and the 
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echoes, faintly though they call, still tell 
that they were listened to and loved, still 
tell that the gentleness and affection which 
are carried away from pleasant school-rooms 


do sometimes live long after the days of 


school are dead, do sometimes—oftentimes 

carry with them the burden of a song 
which will never be hushed again, and 
furnish with their dying cadences a con- 
vincing proof that that school-room govern 
ment which springs from genuine affection 


is the only one that will stand the test of 


time. 


_ > = 


SOVEREIGN SCHOOL-MISTRESS 


BY W. H. VENABLE. 


Nature. ‘The teacher who does not co 
operate with her fails ; who does co-operate 
with her succeeds, for she is the authorized 
principal of all the schools. Her creden 
tials come from on high. Her certificates 
are signed by the Great Examiner. 

Man has his part in training his fellow 
man; he is his brother’s keeper, but his 
duty is limited by his ignorance. Human 
responsibility extends to the verge of human 
wisdom and virtue, which is soon reached, 
and beyond that verge Divine hands relieve 
us of our tasks and cares. Children come 
out of the mystery of heaven, and are con 
signed to our trust to be nurtured, taught, 
made ready for the career called living, and 
the destiny called dying. From God we 
come into the world ; out of the world we 
go to God. From the infinite unknown to 
the infinite unknown is the brief flizht called 
mortal existence. 

Nature, the daughter of God, sits in the 
earth to interpret her Father’s will. Her lap 
is filled with the records of centuries, and 
she opens to man Sibylline chapters fore- 
telling what humanity shall become. She 
is the Sovereign Schoolmistress. Hear ye 
her voice. 

Man’s first duty is to educate his kind ; 
and to educate is to assist Nature, not to 
supplant her, not to oppose her. Could we 
only know how to adjust ourselves to the 
laws of God (which are Nature’s laws), we 
might hope to educate with a_ potency 


TN sovereign Schoolmistress is Mother 


hitherto not dreamed of. 

We must educate children—must instruct, 
control, inspire, direct them, by the wisest 
means we know, but we must not forget that 
they also educate themselves, or are edu- 
cated, by inworking forces; that the very 
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structure of their being determines their 
culture; that Nature gives impulse to every 
faculty, and defines every function of body 
and mind, 

Teachers cannot create new mental and 
moral elements in pupils ; as well may they 
try to create new physical organs by gym 
nastic training. We may retard, develop, 
reguiate, harmonize 
forces, but that is all we can do. ‘The edu 


existing organs and 


cator’s utmost science is to know Nature’s 
laws ; his supreme art 1s to co-operate with 
them. ‘| his is the economy of economies. 


You widely miss my meaning if you 
gather from these sentences that I recom 
mend an education unsystematic and vague. 
By the term nature T donot mean savagery. 
sjoys and girls should not be left to run 


remember that t} 


wild ; neverthele i same 
instinct and energy which runs them wild ts 
the power on which to rely in propelling 
them up the hill of civilization Ihe mis 


application of power 1s evil, but power it 


self is good As where there 1s life there is 
hope, o where there is mental force there 
is promise. It is a radical mistake to regard 
the faculties of the soul as essentially bad or 
wrong. ‘There are no evil passions or base 
propen ities The complete man possesses 
all the faculties named or not named in 


mental and moral philosophy. ‘The perfect 
man uses all, misuses none of these faculties. 
Evil springs from misuse, and misuse is as 
of conscious 


cause for 


often the result of ignorance as 
law breaking The teacher has 
discouragement and grieving when he dis 
covers a strong faculty perverted; yet he 
should take heart from the reflection that 


conversion is always possible ; that, in fact, 


the best skill of his days must be employed 
in converting. One may deal confidently 
with a developed faculty—with 
positiy force; but how 


t 
more difficult and perplexing it is to germ 


an active, 
vigorous mue h 
inate an embryo, to hatch an egg of the 
mind and feed the chick through the gapes 
of feeblene 

There must be some natural order of de 
velopment in man. Each individual grows, 
fee] , Ww ills, acts, ace ording to the tendenc y 
and possibility of his nature. As the obser 
vations of meteorology bring us nearer and 
nearer to the realization that every change 
in the weather depends on fixed laws, and 
that even the variable winds and electric 
storms obey an invariable force, so, the 
study of man’s nature tends to prove that 
what seems accidental and irregular in char- 
acter and conduct may be in accordance 


| with persistent forces understood and ap- 
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plied by superior wisdom. Men are alike 
in elementary constitution, but diverse in 
development. From unity education pro- 
duces infinite variety. Nature seems to ab- 
hor sameness ; she differentiates, and we err 
when we oppose her method. 

The organization of the human being is 
sO intricate, so complicated, so multitudin 
ous, that science is foiled in her attempts to 
discover the law of its operation. Here is 
a clock-work which no one but the maker 
understands. It has been running for thou- 
sands of years,—some say for millions,—and 
yet it has not revealed the mystery of its 
structure. We can see the index moving, 
but we cannot see the wheels and springs, 
the weights and pulleys within. We observe 
eccentric attachments, but know not how 
they are organically connected with the 
machine. We may break open the case, 
and pry curiously within, and learnedly 
name the parts,—/roloplasm, and gray mat- 
ter, and nerve force; but alas! when the 
clock is broken it 1s not a clock. 

The most pedagogical pedagogue must 
frankly own that man 1s a mystery. But 
this mystery is not all mysterious. Some 
things we know, and much we may learn, 
and all is known to the Creator. Using 
what we know, learning what we can, and 
trusting Him for the rest, let us enter our 
school-rooms and do our work. 

il. 

Much time is wasted at school, in at- 
tempting to teach children what they are 
not old enough to learn. The farmer is not 
so foolish as to plant corn in January. But 
how foolish the parent or teacher who thinks 
to grow, in the child’s brain, the reasoning 
powers, the conscience, the moral sense, be- 
fore the season. When my pupil was six 
years old he could not comprehend the 
simple elements of arithmetic and grammar, 
though he studied by the hour and stained 
his slate with tears ; when he was twelve he 
found no difficulty in elementary arithmetic 
and grammar, and he wondered that he had 
ever regarded these studies with disgust. 
Nature, thou patient school-mistress, why 
didst thou not teach me not to teach ? 

We do not look for ripe fruit on succulent 
sprouts. Why expect the elaborate essence 
of morality in early youth? Green apples 
are bitter and sour. ‘The fond mother weeps 
at what she deems the depravity of her young 
son. Remember the boy is a boy, nota 
man. He is yet in the savage state of his 
individual life. The marvelous insight of 
Plato long ago discovered the real state of 
the case. ‘* The boy is the most unman- 
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ageable of all animals; he is the most in- 
sididus, sharp-witted, and insubordinate of 
animals.’’ But hear how the wise Greek 
explained the fact. The boy is thus because 
‘he has the fountain of reason in him not 
yet regulated.”’ 

Yes, boyhood is prehistoric, or at best the 
primitive period of human life. It is a he 
roic age, a dramatic era, atime of war and 
love, but not civilized, much I 
ened. Shall we call it the Thor period, of 
which the leading idea is hammer? Woy as 
boy is interesting to contemplate, but who 
could bear to exist with a perpetual boy? 
He is not only a perpetual motion, but a 
explo- 


enlight- 


never-ending noise, and a ceaseless 
sion of dynamitical violence. 

Let us have patience with these obdurate 
young brethren. Their ugly 
traits will not last. Let the surgent 
leap while it will, and let the animal grow. 
Bear and forbear. Yes, be thankful that 
Sam is Thor, hammering thunder out of the 
sky, not pale Narcissus by the brook of 
death. ‘The finer principles of benevolence, 
pity, piety, gentleness, self-sacrifice, are of 
You, there, who sit at the 
have 


itional 
blood 


tran 


culture. 
desk, 
savage in you? 
back, then. 
Trust Mother Nature to pu 1 the boys. 
Gracious matron ! she forever whispers deep 
to their heart on her 


bosom, 


slow 


you quite 
Try the ratan on your own 


teacher’s tamed the 


weep 


disdaining’® his 


lessons Sam 
consolatory after 
mother’s plea, his father’ ation, 
and his master’s rod. Yes, rigorous yet 
gentle Nature knows the boys will not for- 
ever stone the pigs, slay the cat , and pull 
off the birds’ heads. 

monopolize the nicest of the apple a 
their 
perience 
tyranny, and teaches even their 
to seek gratification in Ik o| 
ways, 
of their own accord, 


condem! 


They will not always 
nd beat 
IU x- 


sister for reporting the fact 


discovers limitation 


They throw away the ‘Th 
eeing it 
instrument with which to win 
The farmer finds it 
crush with roller, harrow, 
stubborn clods of his field 
action of rain, frost, sunshine, 
how often have I seen those 
clods fall to pieces of themselves, and crum- 
ble down about of the wheat and 
the barley! So the teacher finds it difficult 
to subdue and reform incorrigible propen- 
sities, that, if left alone, will soften, yield, 
and disappear, under the beneficent influ- 
ences which commonly bear upon youth. 
How many efficient assistants every teacher 


almost 


and gravit 


same stubborn 


the roots 


: 
} 
| 
; 
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might have if he were wise enough to know 
it. The first assistant onght always to be 
the teacher’s own pupil. Ah! I spoke with- 
out reflection, and should have said the 
teacher is only first assistant to the learner, 
for real education must always be, in the 
main, self-help. 

He who co-operates with nature, in the 
work of educating the young, will discover 
that Nature’s text-book is illuminated on 
every page with the inspiring word, Free- 
dom. Freedom is the best good. Free- 
dom is good for the body; good for the 
soul; good for man—for each organ and 
part of him, even to the minutest atom that 
enters into his composition, and for every 
motion of life or spirit that stirs his being. 
Freedom is strength, activity, life—unfree- 
dom is feebleness, paralysis, death. Free- 
dom is neither license, nor constraint; 
neither stimulation nor stupefaction; nor 
the condition of the over-nourished, hot- 
house plant, nor of the neglected weed by 
the barren way-side, nor of the rank, un- 
tended wild vine of the forest; but it is the 
state of the cultivated vegetation of the fer- 
tile, sunny garden bed. Freedom is the 
condition which allows man to become his 
perfect self in the happiest way. It is 
favorable opportunity to conform to the law 
of individuality, to adjust man’s faculties to 
their natural and proper use, to seek and 
find one’s own physical and spiritual heri- 
tage, and to reach the full stature of inde- 
pendent manhood. Freedom is not the 
right to do as you please; it is the liberty 


to do and become what you are capable of | 


in the legitimate exercise of your own pow- 
ers—the privilege of obeying the eternal 
commandments inscribed by the Creator 
upon your members and your mind. 

There can be no true obedience without 
Freedom. To obey the laws of health, I 
must be permitted to obtain proper food, 
practice suitable exercise, breathe pure air, 
and sleep in peace. The mind’s health, 
also requires wholesome surroundings, and 
opportunity to enjoy them. Elegantly has 
Holmes elaborated an old, familiar figure 
illustrating my subject: ‘‘ Look at the 
flower of a morning-glory the evening be- 
fore the dawn which is to see it unfold. 
The delicate petals are twisted into a spiral, 
which, at the appointed hour, when the sun- 
light touches the hidden springs of its life, 
will uncoil itself, and let the day-light into 
the chambers of its virgin heart. But the 


spiral must unwind by its own law, and the 
hand that shall try to hasten the process, 
will only spoil the blossom that would have 


| 
| 
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expanded in symmetrical beauty under the 
rosy fingers of the morning.”’ 

Not only must the plant blossom in its 
own way ; it must remain of its own species. 
Shall one say in obstinate pride or blind 
conceit, ‘‘I will make of this plant what I 
please, I will conform it to my ideal—it 
shall bear peaches—it shall bloom roses— 
it shall ripen corn—it shall grow, like 
Jack’s bean, a hundred miles high—it shall 
be a creeping moss?’’ Or shall we reflect 
with humility, as co-workers with God, 
‘* What will come of this marvelous peren- 
nial that I am permitted to train? What 
lovely and heretofore unheard-of blossom 
may it unfold? How can I best nurture its 
tender leaves ? How can I discover what soil, 
situation and culture are best adapted to it?”’ 

Fellow teachers, let us emancipate our- 
selves from the slavery of a mechanical sys- 
tem, which ignores nature, forgets God, 
and reduces us to tasked operatives, super- 
vising a spinning-jenny. Let us emanci- 
pate the children from the tread-mill task of 
grinding out lessons for the sake of record- 
ing the grists. Lead them back to the 
freedom of nature; make them conscious of 
mind, thought, affection, duty, and joy. 

III. 

Feed them not on husks, but call them to 
the fruity orchard of vital knowledge, and 
to the flowing waters of living virtue. 
Measure your success not by the number of 
subjects taught, but by the number of minds 
roused to action. Count it no merit to 
have passed your class with an average per 
cent. of yg, unless you can claim also that 
the class has learned to love learning. 
Show me one boy or one girl whom you 
have induced to seek study as a pleasure 
rather than a task, and I will say you 
deserve the crown of praise. Make of this 
boy an original man; make of this girl a 
woman whose mind to her shall kingdom 
be, and no crown of praise can add glory 
to your brow. 

Oh, that some blessed revival could come 
upon the brain and heart of our profession ; 
could fall like sun-light from Heaven, and 
illuminate and warm us for our duty. For 
we forget the principal things we should 
remember. We lapse into unconsciousness 
of our greatest privileges. The teacher 
should more than teach, more than govern, 
more than love; he should zasfire his school. 
Inspire, breathe into the pupil the animative 
principle, the soul-breath, the awakening 
spirit, that gives consciousness of the need 
of activity, power, culture, education. 

Ohio Ed. Monthly. 
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DUTIES OF ‘‘MR. CHAIRMAN.” 





OR the ordinary work of committees or 
societies, it is by no means necessary 
that the chairman should be a good speaker 
—perhaps the reverse, on the whole. A 
chairman who likes to hear the sound of his 
own voice will very soon ruin the commit- 
tee or meeting over which he presides, unless 
steps be taken promptly to remedy the mis- 
chief. ‘The model chairman should be able 
to say his say in a few brief, appropriate 
sentences, when circumstances require it— 
as, for example, in stating the objects for 
which a meeting is being held; but usually 
he has to do more with controlling the 
speaking of others. 

He must be a man of tact, judgment, and 
an even temper—possessing the knack of 
coming, if need be, to a swift and sound de- 
cision upon the spur of the moment. 
professional or business man, of good social 
standing in the locality, ought, as a rule, to 
be invited to take the chair. He will at 
once give an air of substantiality to the 
committee, stamping it with the sign and 
seal of worth. 
a movement or of a society has been secured 
forthwith because a.certain particular man 
has consented to head it. And, on the other 
hand, many a committee has failed to make 
the slightest headway—though the object for 
which it exists may be unexceptionable—sim- 
ply because the co-operation of Mr. So-and-so 
has not been obtained. Though this may 
not indicate a very cheerful state of things, 
it is, nevertheless, a common experience. 

A committee or society having been es- 
tablished and its chairman appointed, it be- 
comes incumbent upon the latter to attend 
the meetings with unfailing regularity. For 
his own comfort and convenience he will do 
so, since it must be obvious that the moment 
he ‘‘loses touch’’ with the affairs of the 
committee, he then and there labors under a 
distinct disadvantage, and his usefulness, 
moreover, is diminished. In committee work 
he will have due regard to punctuality—be- 
ginning the proceedings at the selected 
hour. If he is lax in this respect, he will 
find the members of the committee soon 
growing equally remiss—not to the benefit of 
the business which calls them together. In 
committees it is customary to permit of a 
good deal of the conversational style of 
transacting affairs, and within well-def.ned 
Aimits this is unavoidable. But in a meeting 
on a larger scale, public or otherwise, the 
chairman must regulate the business in the 
strictest possible manner. 


HOW TO INTEREST PARENTS. 
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Often enough the success of | 
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Again, Mr. Chairman must take care that 


his meeting does its work. Let him always 
have it well in hand. He must not allow 
any one to speak more than once, or to 
wander from the subject, or to intrude upon 
an unwilling audience. The only exception 
to the first point is made in favor of the 
speaker who introduces a subject, and who 
is accorded a right of reply—which, how- 
ever, is usually not claimed at public meet- 
ings. As regards the second point, he will 
call the orator’s attention to the irrelevancy 
of his remarks, and invite him to discuss 
the matter under consideration, or resume 
his seat. And in reference to the third, 
which has not unfrequently proved itself a 
thorn in the chairman’s side, should the 
speaker persist in addressing people who are 
manifestly reluctant to hear him, the chair- 
man will probably be able to put an end 
to the unseemly scene by requesting the 
audience to vote as to whether the obstruc- 
tionist is to be heard or not. In all cases 
the chairman must see that his ruling is 
upheld and acted upon. Respect for the 
chair must be acardinal principle.— Casse//’s 
Magazine. 


_ 
HOW TO INTEREST PARENTS. 


BY THOMAS M. BALLIET. 
T is important that parents should take an 
interest in the school, in order that they 
may work in harmony with the teacher. 
They should, in a general way, understand 
his plans and methods. The practical ques- 
tion is, How can this be brought about? 

Various ways have been tried to accom- 
plish this. ‘Teachers have visited parents 
and explained to them the character of their 
work. Efforts have been made to get pa- 
rents to visit the schools during the regular 
sessions. However good and laudable this 
may be, it is rarely or never done by the 
parents whom the teacher especially wishes 
to reach. Special exercises are sometimes 
provided for a ‘‘ Friday afternoon,’’ and 
the parents are invited to attend. This plan 
is ineffective, for the reason that little or no 
teaching is done on such occasions. 

A plan somewhat like the following pro- 
duces excellent results if carried out judi- 
ciously. Of course, the details must be con- 
stantly varied to produce permanent interest 
and to insure final success. It is not new to 
many teachers, we presume. 

About once a month, or once in two 
months, have an evening session of school. 
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Do not call it an ‘‘ Evening School,’’ for 
that will at once suggest to economical tax- 
payers the thought of ‘‘ extra pay’’ or your 
trying to ‘‘make time’’ by teaching in the 
evening; and before you will have an oppor- 
tunity of correcting it, there will-be consid- 
erable gossip in the community about your 
‘*evening school’’ that will prejudice many 
people against it so that they will not come. 
Call it an ‘‘ Evening Institute.’’ Announce 
such a meeting several weeks beforehand, 
and invite the parents. If there are any 
fathers or mothers whom you would es- 
pecially like to have present, and who, you 
fear, may not be inclined to come, assign a 
declamation for that evening to the smallest 
child they send to school. They will come 
to hear the little one say a stanza of poetry 
when they would not come either to hear 
Spurgeon preach or Gough lecture. 

If you manage the matter skillfully you 
will have no difficulty in getting a ‘‘ crowded 
house.’’ Have singing by the children, and 
a few declamations (but only a few), to liven 
up the exercises. If you teach drawing, have 
an exhibit of the children’s work. Have an 


exhibit of their penmanship—not of that of 


the best pupils only, but of all; it is not 
wise to disappoint parents by not having 
their children’s work on exhibition with the 
rest, however poor it may be. If there is a 
prejudice against calisthenic exercises in the 
community, have a few well-prepared calis- 
thenic drills. They will soon be one of the 
most popular features of your ‘‘ Institute.’’ 
If you wish to introduce any new method to 
which people have not been accustomed, 
give a lesson illustrating the method. Do 
not give way to the temptation to make a 
speech every now and then to ‘‘explain’’ 
what you are doing, but simply do the work 
skillfully and let people see for themselves. 
If people want you to have children commit 
definitions and teach merely the text-book 
in geography, have a lesson in molding in 
sand. Here, possibly, a word of explanation 
may not be out of place, if briefly and clearly 
given. 

If people have a prejudice against number 
work with objects, give a lesson on number, 
showing how much easier it is for little chil- 
dren to solve problems with objects than 
with figures. Ask some farmer to bring a 
quart measure, a peck measure, and a bushel 
measure along, some carpenter to bring to 
the meeting a carpenter’s square, or foot 
rule; ask him also to make you a cubic block 
and a piece of thin board a foot square. 
Then at your meeting give a few practical 
lessons on compound numbers with this 
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‘*apparatus,’’ and show parents how much 
more sensible it is to teach ‘‘ Dry Measure’’ 
with the actual measures than by having 
children commit to memory and then say a 
table that is so much Choctaw to them. 

If it should fall to your lot to teach in a 
community in which parents wish their chil- 
dren to be taught the alphabet before they 
learn to read, give a lesson in reading by 
the Word Method or Sentence Method, and 
show parents how it is possible for a child 
to learn to read a sentence even in one les- 
son, when he does not know his letters. 

If you can get your county superintendent 
to be present at such a meeting and to give 
a short address to the people, it is wise to 
do so. But asa rule do not weary the peo- 
ple by inflicting speeches on them. Make 
the session short, so as neither to tire the 
children nor the parents. Invite the parents 
to remain after the meeting for a short time 
to give you an opportunity of making their 
acquaintance. Be sociable with them. As 
soon as you have a thorough ‘‘grip’’ on 
them, suggest to a few influential men the 
propriety of starting a small school library. 
Do not make it known that it is your plan. 
They will take pride in seeing that sheir 
plans are carried out. Let them forget (as 
they probably will very soon) that you sug- 
gested the plan. Do not rob them of their 
enthusiasm by claiming the credit of the 
‘*movement.’’ What you want is a school 
library, not the ‘‘credit’’ for getting it. As 
a general rule, if you need the help and sup- 
port of a man in any measure you wish to 
carry out, do not directly ask him for his 
assistance, but state the matter to him in 
such a way as to get him to advise you to do 
the very thing you propose to do, then do #7, 
following his advice. Tis reputation for 
having good judgment is at stake. By thus 
exercising a little ‘‘ worldly prudence’’ you 
can often get a man to do the main part of 
the work for you. 

By a plan of this kind, even if such ineet- 
ings are held only twice in a term, a great 
deal of enthusiasm can be aroused in any 
community. The probability is that if a 
meeting is held at the beginning of the term, 
there will be a demand for more. The 
writer has known three meetings to be held 
in a rural district within two weeks, and not 
over a mile apart, with increasing enthusi- 
asm. In this way the public sentiment of a 
whole community can be revolutionized in 
five months by a skillful teacher, and he can 
make it impossible forever after that fora 
poor teacher to give satisfaction to the pa- 
trons. 
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After a few months’ work of this kind is 
done, a teacher will never be annoyed by 
unjust criticisms of his work. The people 
will have full confidence in him, whether 
they can see the reason for all his plans or 
not. He is able to introduce any reforms 
in the matter of methods of teaching that he 
may desire without the least opposition from 
the parents. He is forever freed from the 
thraldom of false public opinion as to 
methods of teaching by which the hands of 
so many teachers are bound. He has made 
his own ‘‘ Emancipation Proclamation.”’ 

lowa Teacher. 


<——__—___ 


TEACH TO WRITE LETTERS. 





URING the California gold excitement, 
now nearly forty years ago, a young 
man left Pennsylvania for the Pacific coast. 
He went with the full consent of his friends, 
who-were well aware of the difficulty which 
then existed in getting letters either to or 
from the enterprising emigrants who were 
continually on the go, beyond the reach of 
regular mails. But they did hope to hear 
something some time, as letters from others 
were received. Years passed without a line 
from the young man, or even a chance ru- 
mor, and his triends came to the sad but 
charitable conclusion that he must be dead, 
and lamented him accordingly. But one 
day, after years of absence and of silence, 
the absentee presented himself at the door 
of the house which had once been his home. 
But he found that his father had gone down 
to the grave mourning, and that others 
whom he had loved were dead also. His 
home was desolate, and the few survivors 
met him with reproaches rather than wel- 
come. It was doubtful whether he ever could 
re-establish himself in their favor and affec- 
tion. His only excuse, and it was a lame 
one, was that he made up his mind not to 
write tiome until he had some good news to 
communicate. That time did notcome. He 
did not write, and when he returned for 
consolation he found that many of those to 
whom he looked for welcome and comfort 
had passed away. 

This reads like an extreme case. But it 
was not so rare after all in the history of the 
‘*forty-niners,’’ as the survivors of the early 
California emigrants call themselves. There 
were many of them who left their relatives 
in the East in sad doubt for many weary 
months and years. Now that post and tele- 


graph have put us in instant and regular 
communication with nearly all the world, 
it is quite within the power of almost any 
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absentee to keep his friends advised of 
where he is and what he is doing. Yet it is 
remarkable how often we read in the jour- 
nals of friends, and even relatives, who meet 
after years of separation, during which 
neither party has known whether the other 
were alive or dead. There may be great 
pleasure in such surprises, but there ought 
to be great shame felt nevertheless. 

There may be wilful cruelty and an evil 
intention in such silence. But it is not of 
those who wish to hide themselves that we 
are speaking. It is of such as, in these days 
of rapid and certain means of correspond- 
ence, are too undutiful to write. They care- 
lessly forget or neglect to avail themselves 
of the ready method of keeping friendships 
alive, and contributing to the comfort and 
happiness of their relatives. There are 
even those who dwell in the same town 
or city, unknown to each other. ‘There are 
actually husbands and wives who remarry, 
in ignorance that their former mates are 
living. ‘There are other complications, in 
life and in business, which arise from a 
culpable negligence from which even the 
penny postal card would protect them. The 
schools are now in operation again, and we 
take occasion to remind teachers and pupils 
that ‘‘ composition ’’ and *‘ dictation ’’ may 
well give way, in some degree at least, to 
practice in letter-writing, in which the 
scholars can be suffered to write what they 
know, and say what they think about it. 

Phila. Ledger. 


os 


ARBOR-DAY IN SCHOOLS. 
NORTHROP. 

HE National Forestry Congress, at its 

late meeting in Washington, appointed 
a committee consisting of Hon.’ B. L. 
sutcher, of West Virginia, N. H. Eggleston, 
of Washington, and the writer, to advocate 
the general appointment of ‘‘ Arbor-day’”’ 
in all our States. The plan is no longer an 
experiment. The remarkable success of its 
adoption in six States should commend it to 
all. Recent spring floods and summer 
‘*river-droughts’’ in the Ohio and many 
other rivers have called public attention to 
the cause and remedy as never before. The 
denudation of the sources of the springs 
and streams is the leading cause of these 
freshets, and this can be remedied only by 
extensive reforesting of such lands. ‘This 
great result, which must be the work of 
time, will be best accomplished by interest- 
ing the young, as well as the old, in tree- 
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planting. Arbor-day in schools will do an 
immense good in this direction. We can 
thus best popularize and diffuse the senti- 
ment of trees. This will secure their pro- 
pagation and protection. 

The frequency of forest fires is the great 
objection to economic tree-planting. But 
let the sentiment of trees be duly cultivated 
in our schools, and they will be regarded as 
our friends, as is the case in Germany. 
There an enlightened public sentiment is a 
better guardian of their forests than the na- 
tional police. A person wantonly setting 
fire to a forest would there be regarded as 
an outlaw, like the miscreant who should 
poison a public drinking-fountain. 

To the objection that the course of study 
is already overcrowded, I reply that the re- 
quisite talks on trees need not occupy three 
hours all told. Those talks on this subject, 
which Superintendent Peaslee says were the 
most interesting and profitable lessons the 
pupils of Cincinnati ever had in a single 
day, only occupied the morning of Arbor- 
day, the afternoon being given to the prac- 
tical work. The day thus observed tends 
to make youth practical arborists. 
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West Virginia furnishes an illustration of | 


the influence of such an observance. School 
Superintendent Butcher, in the face of 
many difficulties, appointed an Arbor-day 
for that State in April, 1883. The press of 


| 
! 
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West Virginia strongly commended this 
practical movement. ‘The results were sur- 
prising. It started influences on minds as 
well as grounds. Probably more trees and 
shrubs were then planted on school and 
home grounds than ever before, in any one 
day, in any State. This unexpected success 
prompted a similar observance last April, 
for which great preparations were made 
with even better results. The papers of 
Wheeling, on the day after the celebration 
commended the work in such terms as the 
following: ‘* Arbor-day was gloriously cele- 
brated yesterday. All the schools were in 
gala attire, and all, the oldest and the 
youngest, evinced the liveliest interest. It 
was a remarkable day—a surprise to the 
most sanguine. Arbor-day will be one of 
the institutions of our schools.’’ 

I have no space to speak of the resujts of 
a similar movement in Indiana last A pril, 
when the State Boards of Agriculture and of 
Horticulture, by formal resolutions, en- 
couraged Superintendent Holcombe in this 
work. Governor Porter gave it his official 
sanction, and issued a proclamation to the 
teachers and people of the State, with a 
paper of State Superintendent Holcombe, 
and another by a committee of the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association, which were 
widely cisculated and awakened general in- 
terest. 
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‘THE following topics were discussed at a 

meeting of Directors in Washington coun- 
ty, held at the court house in Washington, 
Pa., Nov. roth, to consider the best interests 
of the public schools: 1. The scope of the 
common school course. 2. How can the 


directors aid in elevating the standard of | 


the qualifications of teachers? 3. Length 
of the school term in country districts. 4. 
Needed changes in the school law. 5. Is 
the present method of selecting text-books 
the best? 6. Physiology and hygiene in the 
public school. 4. Should directors be paid 
for their services? 8. The model country 
school house and its surroundings. 


THE most popular of the recent books on 
educational topics is Col. Parker's ‘‘ Talks 
on Teaching,’’ as reported by Miss Lelia E. 


Patridge. The ‘‘ Quincy Methods,’’ upon 
which Miss Patridge has long been busily at 
work, will supplement the ‘ Talks,’’ and 
will be published within a few weeks. 


Ir is stated that Pennsylvania has 3,846 
post-offices—more than any other State in 
the Union, New York coming next, from 
which it would seem that William Penn is 
still in the van of the marching column. 

Your memory, says some one, is bad. We 
can tell you two secrets that will cure the 
worst memory. One—to read a subject 
when strongly interested. The other is not 
only to read, but to think. When you have 
read a paragraph or a page, stop—close the 
book—and try to remember the ideas on 
that page, and not only recall them vaguely 
in your mind, but put them into words, and 
speak them out. Faithfully follow these 
two rules, and you have the golden keys of 
knowledge. Besides inattentive reading, 
there are other things injurious to memory. 
One is the habit of skimming over news- 
papers, all in a confused jumble, never to 
be thought of again, thus cultivating a habit 
of careless reading hard to break. Another 
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is the reading of trashy novels. Nothing is 
so fatal to reading with profit as the habit 
of running through story after story, and 
forgetting them as soon as read. I knowa 
gray-haired woman, a life-long lover of books, 
who sadly declares that her mind had been 
ruined by such reading. 


WILLIAM Cowan, of Centreville, Lower 
Chanceford township, York county, Pa., 
who was born in the year that Washington was 
inaugurated and is still living, his tall form 
erect and his mind singularly clear, was re- 
cently interviewed by a correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Press, and among other 
things, said: ‘‘In 1834, I was elected a 
member of the State Legislature, and served 
during the years 1835 and 1836. Thaddeus 
Stevens was then a member. He had just 
won a great triumph in preventing the 
repeal of the act establishing common 
schools in Pennsylvania. He was then a 
very prominent man. We used to enjoy 
hearing him speak. He wasa bold, brave 
fellow.’’ 


NEARLY 2,000 school teachers in Indiana 
have formed what is called the Indiana 
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Teachers’ Reading Circle, the purpose of | 


which is to obtain and read in common 
works of an educational character, which 
may be useful to them in their profession. 
These reading circles ought to be multiplied 
all over our country. In Pennsylvania the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
has a promising membership, and is doing 
much to stimulate the desire for more liberal 
culture. 


RELIGION is reproached with not being 
progressive; it makes amends by being im- 
perishable. The enduring element in our 
humanity is not in the docrines which we 
concisely elaborate, but in the faiths which 
unconsciously dispose of us, and never 
slumber but to wake again. What treatise 
on sin, what philosophy of retribution, is as 
fresh as the fifty-first Psalm? What scien- 
tific theory has lasted like the Lord’s Prayer? 
It is an evidence uf movement that in a 
library no books become sooner obsolete 
than books of science. It is no less a mark 
of stability that poetry and religious litera- 
ture survive, and even ultimate philosophies 
seldom die but to rise again. These, and 
with them the kindred services of devotion, 
are the expressions of aspirations and faiths 
which forever cry out for interpreters and 
guides. And in proportion as you carry your 
appeal to those deepest seats of our nature, 
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you not only reach the firmest ground, but 
touch accordant notes in every heart, so 
that the response turns out a harmony. 

Dr. Martineau. 


In one of his lectures Joseph Cook tells 
a story illustrating the extensive ignorance 
of America which seems to prevail every- 
where abroad. Hesaid: ‘‘ No less a man 
than Chunder Sen, as we one day launched 
our small steam vessel on the Ganges, turned 
to his American guest and asked, ‘ Have 
you any rivers in America as large as this?’’ 
I might have told him that it isa fact in phys- 
ical geography that the seven largest rivers 
of Asia—the Olney, the Amoor, the Ho- 
ang-ho, the Yang-tse-kiang, the Yenesei, the 
Indus, and the Ganges—when taken to- 
gether, do net carry to the ocean as much 
water as the Amazon alone. Fearful of 
falling under the suspicion of exaggeration, 
I was silent.’’ 

IN a recent sermon Henry Ward Beecher 
said: ‘I feel sore at heart now. One of 
the noblest natures that used to sit in these 
seats, one I loved and who loved me; whose 
hand wasas large in its generosity as a prairie ; 
who had all the prospects of a noble and 
useful life, who could restrain himself and 
stop when he’d a mind to. But he has gone 
down to such a degree in intemperance that 
his friends have given him up in despair. 
How many of that kind have IJ seen ; aud the 
time as it passed did not suffice for him, or 
for them. They say; ‘ To be sure I smoke ; 
but only seven to ten cigars a day ; but it 
is not a necessity for me—I can give it up.’ 
Or, ‘I know I drink a little ; but it is nota 
necessity for me; I can give it up to-day.’ 
But they don’t; and they don’t next year, 
or the year after; and when they hear the 
roar of the tide of perdition, over the verge 
of which they will plunge finally, they 
can’t. The time when men ought to stop 
is when they first see the peril; when there 
is time enough for judgment, enough to 
bring the higher qualities of the mind to sit 
in judgment over the lower.’’ 


RECENTLY a Baltimore justice of the peace 
imposed over $30 in fines and costs for ob- 
scene and profane language used on the 
street. The Sun, of that city, says: ‘‘ The 
prosecutions under the law against such 
language are now more numerous than those 
under any other statute. The revenue de- 
rived therefrom is considerable. The amount 
of the fines ranges from $5 to $20. The 
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prisoners usually pay rather than go to jail’’ 
We have a statute in Pennsylvania imposing 
a fine for profane swearing, but it is seldom 
enforced. Should our local authorities take 
it into their heads to enforce the law a large 
revenue would be derived from the fines im- 
posed, as there is no end of profanity on 
our streets. 
block on any street without hearing dread- 
ful oaths from men and boys, and with the 
example daily set them by older heads, it is 
no wonder the quite small boys, and even 
girls, learn to use profane and obscene lan- 
guage. Reform in this direction would be 
of vast benefit to the good morals-of the com- 
munity, and our authorities should every- 
where give attention to so important a mat- 
ter. What are the schools doing to stem 
this awful tide of profanity ? 

In a recent lecture Prof. Norton, of the 
San José Normal School, is reported as fol- 
lows : 

The word enthusiasm has a deep and mar- 
velous meaning; it signifies ‘‘ possessed by a 
god.” Our modern word inspiration is nearly 
synonymous. It has been said that man made 
gods in his own image and likeness. Itisa 
parallel truth that we draw to ourselves inspira- 
tions corresponding to our own nature. Enthu- 
siasm, ill-guided, appears in the ‘ fanatic’’ and 
“crank.” Only a perfect medium can trans- 
mit white light, or be the subject of a wise and 
well-balanced inspiration. 

One of Edward Eggleston's wittiest chapters 
is entitled ‘‘A Lesson from a Bull Dog.”’ Bull 
was a dog not inclined to be very aggressive, 
but not accustomed to turn out of anybody's 
way, and when he closed his eyes and teeth 
upon an adversary, it was evident that he had 
come to stay. He taught the Hoosier school- 
master a lesson which carried him through a 
dark and dangerous passage of life. The bull- 
dog is a useful object-lesson to both teacher and 
pupil. There are cases in which persistence 
and will are worth more than enthusiasm. This 
is much like the sudden flash of tow and tinder, 
while dogged resolution is anthracite. The bad 
yhase of enthusiasm is presented by the too 
hard riding of educational hobbies. Neverthe- 
less, in moderate supply, and wisely guided, it 
is an excellent, almost indispensable, quality for 
the teacher. Professors Gradgrind and Dryas- 
dust will always work at a tremendous disad- 
vantage; they get no celestial aid. Agassiz 
was moved by a god, and many other teachers 
have felt something of the same divine fervor 


and fire. It is peculiarly the grace of the spe- 
cialist. It gives wings to the fact; no product 


of nature remains the common or unclean. The 
specialist in science may be one-sided and 
wanting in the field of our conventional utilities, 
but his spiritual time-growth is cool, healthy, 
and sleealy, always; he is safe from the grosser 


vices of this world. 


One can scarcely walk a half 
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UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS, 





N a private note from a well-known 
| clergyman, written after reading the 
semi-centennial proceedings at Meadville, 
he says: 

How vividly they recall to my mind the years 
1858, '59, and ‘60, when I taught school in Tus- 
carora valley, four months each winter, first at 
$14, and then at $16 a month; and atthe close 
of each term mounted a horse and collected the 
tax duplicate, out of which my salary was to be 
paid! The school directors were not heroic 
enough to designate what books should be used, 
and so I was obliged to hear recitations from 
such as parents chose to send; about 48 to 50 
recitations each day, beginning at 8 a. m., and 
closing at 4:30 p. m., with one hour for dinner! 
But I was young and hopeful, and enjoyed the 
work; and had, besides, a rich reward in the im- 
press | was instrumental in making upon charac- 
ter and conscience, through the highest motives 
that can influence human action. 

What a light.this extract flashes upon the 
difficulties encountered by common school 
teachers in the earlier years of our school 
history, and are still to be met with, in lesser 
degree, in multitudes of schools where they 
ought long since to have been removed en- 
tirely, but are not; so slowly do the most 
obviously necessary reforms come about in 
our broad educational field, where so many 
local communities are involved, and action 
is dependent upon the diverse character and 
motives, sagacity and disposition, of so many 
local officials. 

The problem is a very simple one; too 
self-evident for serious argument. Yet ‘‘line 
upon line, and precept upon precept’’ seem 
to be as necessary here as anywhere else in 
life’s affairs. New Directors are annually 
coming into service, with little or no pre- 
vious experience, and new teachers as well 
as old, who need co-operation and support 
that can legally come from no other quarter ; 
for if directors do not act in the line of their 
authority and duty, nobody else can act for 
them, for the law makes them virtually 
supreme within their own domain. 

So the truism may be repeated for the ten- 
thousandth time, that without a uniform 
series of text-books, in actual use, there can 
be no proper, or at best but very imperfect 
classification of pupils, and without due 
classification and grouping of studies and 
pupils, no systematic teaching, and conse- 
quently much loss of valuable time to both 
teacher and pupils—teachers hindered and 
embarassed in their efforts, and pupils robbed 
of a large percentage of time and priceless 
opportunities that can never come again; 
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for, with growing school children, opportuni- 
ties once lost are lost forever, and subsequent 
years do not make them up. 

If any director or citizen doubts this, let | 
him spend a day in any school that is not 
properly organized for want of uniformity 
in books, and he will soon discover that 
“*seeing is believing ;’’ that if the children 
were his own he would want for them the 
best opportunities that good classification 
could give ; and if he stood in the teacher’s 
shoes he would want the tools of his trade 
fully supplied, or else extra pay voted him 
for the extra worry and vexation, and the 
measurable defeat of his best efforts to do 
his work in the best way, and to the great- 
est advantage and benefit to the pupils under 
his charge. 

In practice, voting a uniform series of 
text-books is one thing, but getting them 
speedily introduced into the schools is by 
no means so easy of accomplishment ; too 
many people are concerned in too great a 
variety of pecuniary circumstances, to get 
them into line simultaneously, at a single 
word of command. And if what may be 
called the settled residents of a district, get 
the books for their children, there is very 
often a disturbing element in the shape of 
new-comers who move into the district bring- 
ing books that they have had in use else- 
where, and are unwilling to lay aside as a 
dead loss, and sometimes are unable to go 
to the expense of buying new ones. 

The true and only adequate remedy seems 
simple and obvious. Let directors buy the 
necessary books at the expense of the dis- 
trict, at the lowest wholesale rates, and 
supply the schools gratis; the books 
to be carefully preserved, and returned 
when the children leave the school, or have 
got through with them. ‘This has been the 
practice in the public schools of Philadel- 
phia, almost from time immemorial, and it 
is also the plan adopted with approval in 
not a few districts in various parts of the 
state. It effects a large saving in cost, and 
so far as we know, is very satisfactory. 
Where it has been given a fair trial under 
favorable conditions, they would not have it 
otherwise. 

Text-books are as essential a part of the 
appliances of the school-room as fuel and 
furniture, and in the nature of the case, there 
is no reason why they should not be classed 
in the same category, and paid for out of the 
same fund, except that the wording of the 
law seems to imply a shade of difference 
that some of our law judges hesitate to re- 
move by the application of general princi- 


| 
| 
| 
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ples based upon the broad intent and 
general policy of our common school code. 
Legislation therefore becomes necessary. 
Not much—just enough to remove the 
doubt, and permit directors to exercise their 
own discretion in the matter; not making 
it obligatory upon any district, but author- 
izing it to be done in any district that may 
so desire, and leaving it to time and experi- 
ence to do the rest. It is upon this princi- 
ple that the successive stages of progress 
have been made in the development of the 
life and workings of our school system ; and 
itis a good principle to goon now. ‘The 
proposition submitted is so modest and reas- 
onable, and so safe in its terms, that it 
would seem to commend itself to legislative 
approval. Local self-government, under the 
sanction of general laws, is both a flexible 
and conservative policy. 


= ——EE 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY—I. 

HE aim of a school course of geography 

is, or should be, to furnish children 
with useful or desirable knowledge about 
the earth and its inhabitants. ‘There can be 
no question as to this main object of the 
study. ‘There may be some doubt as to 
what classes of geographical facts it is most 
profitable to teach—what parts of the sub- 
ject should be brought into prominence, 
and what parts may be touched upon but 
lightly or neglected altogether. 

The best test of usefulness is the test of 
trial. Wecan hardly go wrong in selecting 
the topics of a course of geography and de- 
ciding upon their relative importance, if we 
will be guided by our own experience. The 
greater part of our geographical knowledge 
—nearly the whole, except its map basis— 
has been gathered from various sources since 
the close of our school days. Although an 
exceedingly miscellaneous, it is by no means 
a hap-hazard, collection of facts. We have 
not treasured up every geographical item 
that came in our way, but only those which 
were of value, either because they were in- 
teresting in themselves or because they 
aided us in locating and understanding his- 
torical or current events. Furthermore, if 
we will examine ourselves candidly, we shall 
find that a very large section of our school 
geography—a long catalogue of trivial de- 
tails, in memorizing which we spent many 
weary hours—is gone, although its loss was 
unobserved until an examination showed it. 
We must conclude that this information was 
not worth the keeping. What is left of our 
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school geography, together with what we | scriptive portions. 


have added to it, constitutes a body of use- 
ful, practical knowledge. It is in a certain 
sense of a natural, not an artificial growth. 
An exception, it may seem, should be made 
of the case of teachers who still retain 
their school geography for a professional 
purpose ; but the exception applies only to 
the minutiz of the maps, and to certain 
statistics. Let any teacher question himself 
as to his general knowledge of France, or 
Italy, or Switzerland, for example, and he 
will find that the most important of the de- 
tails that enter into his mental picture of 
these countries came, not from school books, 
but from outside sources. 

Now, if we would profit by experience in 
teaching, as'we profit by experience in our 
ordinary life-work, it is certainly the part 
of wisdom to cut out from our course of in- 
struction all that matter which when left to 
follow our own instincts, we reject as not 
worth retaining—to spare children the labor 
of committing to memory what we know 
they will forget almost as soon as learned, 
and to set them at some part of the subject 
which has sufficient attractiveness to engage 
even our own attention. Let school geog- 
raphy be the geography of everyday life. Let 
it be the same in kind as that geography which 
an intelligent and well-informed person—one 
who has traveled a little and has read a good 
deal—has stored away in his mind for ordi- 
nary uses. In some respects he may be 
less well-informed than a school-boy still at 
his lessons. He may not know exactly the 
area of France in square miles, although he 
knows how the country looks on the map 
and can thus compare it roughly with the 
other countries of Europe; he cannot tell 
exactly the length of the river Rhone; he 
has, perhaps, forgotten the height of Mount 
Bianc, and cannot say confidently whether 
St. Petersburg is on the right of the left 
bank of the River Neva, nor what is the 
length there of the longest day of the year. 
But he possesses a good store of information 
about Europe, which in his eyes has a much 
higher value than information of this sort. 
If at any time he should desire, for some 
special purpose, to know, for instance, the 
area of France, he has only to consult an 
ailas or an encyclopedia. The best geog- 


raphers among us are not ashamed sometimes 
tu resort to these repositories of geographi- 
cal knowledge. 

If with this view of what school geogra- 
pliy should be, we examine some of the text 
books used in this study, we shall be struck 
with the wretched defectiveness of their de- 
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The maps of these books 
and their pictorial illustrations—those in- 
valuable aids in the teaching of geography-- 
are indeed all that can be wished. But the 
descriptive text in not a few cases can 
hardly be condemned in terms too severe. 
In the first place, it contains a large amount 
of statistical matter—matter which no one 
cares to remember, and which no one can 
remember. For example, one of these books, 
now open before us, gives the area in square 
mues and the population as a part of the 
description, not only of each state in our 
Union, but of every country on the globe! 
If these figures are intended to be commit- 
ted to memory, the imposition upon the 
pupil of so absurd a task is outrageous; if 
they are not to be committed to memory, 
the author by placing them here has wasted 
much valuable space. Their proper place 
is in statistical tables, where they may be 
sought when wanted. 

And when we come to the description 
proper, what do we find? Simply a list of 
di-jointed facts, stated in the most senten- 
tious and not always the most intelligible 
manner, the important and the unimportant 
side by side with no means of distinguishing 
between them, and the whole without any 
connecting thread. Allowance must of 
course be made for the necessity of a certain 
degree of brevity. Still, the description of 
a country may be brief and yet, provided 
the points are well selected, it may leave 
upon the mind a correct impression of the 
characteristic features of the country and of 
what there is about it most noteworthy. 
But in order that this should be accomplish- 
ed the sketch must be drawn, so to speak, 
with a free hand. When one attempts te 
reduce description to formulas, he gives us 
simply a catalogue of facts. His work may 
be compared with those Chinese landscape 
paintings in which one sees trees and flowers 
and birds and pagodas, drawn out of all 
proportion to one another and without the 
least notion of perspective. It is not a pic- 
ture ; it is a daub. 

We cannot forbear presenting here one or 
two of these descriptive items, taken from 
the book before us, as samples of, unhap- 
pily, too much that is set before our chil- 
dren under the name of geography. Inthe 
description of the State of Georgia occurs 
this sentence: ‘* The Stone Mountain in De 
Kalb county is a great curiosity.’’ Nothing 
further is said of this mountain; the sub- 
ject changes with the next sentence. We 
are not told what the curious feature of the 
mountain is. It can hardly be its substance, 
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for all mountains are of stone. All 
we are told is that it is there, and that 
it is a curiosity. Surely if it is worthy of 
mention, it is worthy of a description or of 
a picture. The next sentence informs us 
that ‘‘Indian mounds of an unknown an- 
tiquity are also found there.’’ A very in- 
teresting fact. But what are Indian mounds? 
Are these particular mounds large or small ? 
Are there very many of them? Curious to 
see whether the writer pursues the subject 
of Indian mounds systematically, we turn to 
the chapter devoted to the State of Ohio. 
It has been estimated that there are in this 
State, or rather that there were a few years 
ago, some ten thousand Indian mounds of 
various sizes, besides not less than fifteen 
hundred other earthworks of different de- 
scriptions, some of them presenting very re- 
markable features, and all of them of an ‘ un- 
known antiquity,’’ and fully equal in inter- 
est to anything of the sort found in the State 
of Georgia. Yet the author says not a word 
about Indian mounds in Ohio, nor indeed, 
so far as we examined, in any other State of 
the Union. Ifa child remembers this fact 
at all, he leaves the study of the geography 
of the United States with the entirely erron- 
eous impression that Georgia is remarkable 
among the States in that it alone possesses 


evidence of occupancy by a pre-historic race 
of men. 

We have dwelt upon these two items as 
typical of the form and character of a large 
portion of the descriptive text of our school 


geographies. The description is so com- 
pressed, partly in consequence of the large 
amount of statistical matter mixed up with 
it, that all the life is squeezed out of it. 
The dry, hard residuum of facts is so unin- 
viting that no one, old or young, would vol- 
untarily give ita moment’s thought. ‘Then, 
too, the author seems often to have taken 
his facts at random, without thought of the 
impression they will be likely to give. Thus 
we find in the account of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts ‘fice and granite’’ specially se- 
lected for mention as the articles of export ; 
the whale fishery is noticed at a considerable 
length—five or six lines being devoted to it 
—while the great industries of Lowell and 
Fall River, of Bridgewater and Lynn, are 
disposed by the bald statement that *‘ cotton 
and woolen goods, boots and shoes, are 
among the chief manufactures.”’ 

It was perhaps the expectation of the com- 
piler of the book that his text would be made 
the subject of comment by the teacher, who 
would supply its deficiencies, expand his de- 
scriptions, and give fuller information re- 
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specting matters which he had space barely 
to mention. If this were done habitually by 
the teacher, geography wouJd no doubt be for 
children very different from the study that 
it is. But where there is one teacher who 
seeks in this way to put some life into the 
subject, there are ten who never or rarely go 
beyond the book, but who simply assign les- 
sons as they find them conveniently laid out 
for them, and feel that their work is at an 
end when they have heard the recitation and 
have assigned the next lesson. Is it a cause 
for wonder that geography, thus taught, in- 
stead of being the attracteve study which it 
can certainly be made, is notoriously the 
most distasteful to children of all school 
studies? 

Curious to see what apology the author 
has to make for this strange literary per- 
formance, we turn to his preface, and here 
we find the key. ‘The book, it seems, has 
been arranged throughout upon a certain 
‘*philosophical plan.’’ This explains all. 
We recall the very different plan of another 
writer on the same subject, one whose name 
is famous among geographers—Malte Brun. 
‘*Tt has been my desire,’’ he says, in the 
preface to his great work, ‘‘to bring to- 
gether and /o present in an attractive form 
all that is known of the surface of the earth 
and its inhabitants.’’ Let us have in our 
dealing with children a little more of Malte 
3run’s plan, a little less of the philosophi- 
cal plan. 


a ~~ — 


TENURE OF SERVICE. 

HE recent Institutes of Chester and Lan- 

caster, and probably other counties, 
made a good point in asking legislation that 
would enable school directors to make con- 
tracts with teachers for a longer period than 
asingle term. This, if granted—and there 
is no reason why it should not be—will lead 
the way to something like stability in the 
teaching profession, and impart continuous 
growth and steadiness to the teacher’s work. 
It would be limited, of course, to teachers 
who have recognized professional standing, 
bassed upon successful experience and the 
grade of their certificate. This should be 
distinctly specified and guarded, to prevent 
abuse of the privilege. 

Our broad and securely-anchored school 
system, with all its great merits, is still ten- 
tative in some respects, and has yet many 
years of progressive development in pros- 
pect, before it can reach the perfect fullness 
of detail that will round out its symmetry, 
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and complete the fullness of its proportions. | the school. 


But step by step, as the motive and the op- 
portunity come, one feature after another 
looms up on the horizon, and in due time 
settles quietly into place, and becomes an 
efficient part of the harmonious whole. 

All its resources centre upon the teacher, 
for the teacher makes the school, and what 
does not reach the school through the 
teacher, is of itself of comparatively little 
value because so often failing of its purpose. 
If we fail with the teacher we fail everywhere, 
so far as the individual school is concerned. 
Hence, whatever -fortifies and helps the 
faithful and capable teacher, helps the school 
and benefits the pupils, for whom alone the 
school is established. In its truest sense 
that educational policy can hardly be called 
a system, where teachers are fluctuating itin- 
erants from term to term, nomadic wanderers 
in common school pasture fields, not know- 
ing at the close of one term where they 
will be the next, what sort of people they 
will be among, or what grade of pupils may 
be under their charge, if indeed they have 
any; being uncertain, if their application 
fails in one quarter, whether it will not 
leave them ‘out in the cold’ altogether, 
from inability to be ubiquitous, or make 
simultaneous applications in several differ- 
ent districts, in the hope of securing a foot- 
hold in some one of the number. 

The brief tenure of service, and the un- 
certainty of renewal, after their best efforts 
to do justice to their school, is an element 
of di-quietude in the teacher’s life, that, if it 
must continue at all, should be reduced to 
the minimum, if we would inspire courage 
and confidence, reward enthusiasm, and 
secure the best professional work. With 
some prospect of a settled home, if it be 
only as boarders, and a reasonably perma- 
nent engagement, they can apply themselves 
to their school work and continuous self-im- 
provement, with buoyancy of heart, and a 
degree of mental elasticity, so inspiring to 
pupils, as would not be possible, under the 
existing uncertain and depressing custom 
of the country. 

‘*Put yourself in their place,’’ and you 
would have a very realizing sense of the 
discomforts and personal anxieties of the 
teachers’ precarious engagements in the 
common schools. How much time is lost 
to pupils at the beginning of the term 
under a new and strange teacher, before the 
requisite knowledge is gained of their dis- 
position and mental aptitudes, their previous 
progress and their various home associations, 
that exert so strong a reflex influence upon 
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And how much is gained when 
the old teacher, if a good one—and that 
should be the test—can begin the new 
term just where he left off when he turned 
the key in the school-house door at the close 
of the previous term. We bid God-speed 
to this auspicious movement. 


-— 


AGASSIZ, THE TEACHER. 


W* recall a thirty-minutes lecture by the 





lamented Agassiz, at’a teachers’ insti- 
tute, a year or two before his death. An 
exceptionally intelligent and distinguished 
audience was assembled to see and hear him. 
It was a lesson in the elementary study of 
nature, with trees for histext. Hedid not take 
the trunk or leaves, the spreading branches, or 
the general contour, but simply the dud as 
the distinguishing characteristic ; and as he 
talked, and rapidly placed on the black- 
board, one after another, with the perfect 
skill of a master hand, the bud of the oak 
and maple, beech and chestnut, and a dozen 
others, he revealed to the eye and mind 
what was new to the great majority of his 
hearers, the marked and radical difference 
between the buds of different trees, in lami- 
nated folds and shapes, and beauty of form 
and outline; no two alike, and no mistak- 
ing one for another. The mental clearness 
of the brief exhibit had the added charm of 
modest humility in manner and _ bearing 
that always characterizes the really great 
teacher, and makes public instruction doubly 
impressive. 

‘The lesson was all too short for his audi- 
tors, and awakened an interest that did not 
die out with the occasion. We could not 
help wishing that that preliminary lecture 
could have been delivered at every county 
institute in the State. Reproduced and 
carried further, it would have helpfully en- 
abled teachers to stimulate the curiosity 
and quicken the understanding of their 
classes. 

After Professor Agassiz’s death, a bronze 
medal was struck in his honor by the Phila- 
delphia Mint, a copy of which lies before us 
as we write. ‘The profile on the obverse, is 
an admirable likeness, and the legend on 
the reverse: Zerra marique ductor indaga- 
tione nature—‘* On land and sea a leader 
in the diligent investigation of Nature ’’— 
indicates in general terms the character of 
his life work in the cause of science. 

It seems a mystery without any compen- 
sating benefit, when such fullness of learn- 
ing and capacity for usefulness, suddenly go 
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out with the parting breath. And yet, in 
reference to some other styles and classes of 
men, what an uncomfortable, if not unendur- 
able world this would be, if nobody ever died ! 


<> 


DEDICATION IN PITTSBURGH. 


HE dedication of the Wickersham School 

in Pittsburgh on Nov. 13th, was an oc- 
casion of unusual interest. The grand chorus 
of four thousand youthful voices was the 
preminent feature of the exercises. Distin- 
guished visitors were present from other 
States. Superintendent Luckey and the lo- 
cal school authorities are proud of their 
noble building, which in its arrangement 
and appointments is one of the most com- 
plete in the State. Its entire cost is nearly 
sixty-five thousand dollars. From the local 
press we take the following report of remarks 
made at its dedication: 


Dr. Wickersham began by saying that he 
thanked with his whole heart the Board of Di- 
rectors of the district for thus doing honor to 
his humble name. He had had his share of 
honors, but never one which touched him so 
deeply as this magnificent school building. 
When he first came to Pittsburgh in 1853 there 
were only 12 school buildings, of which that of 
the Third ward was the best. Now there are 
55. Then we had 77 teachers, now we have 
557- Then the State appropriation was $3,000 
a year, now it was $30,000. At that time the 
whole cost annually was $33,000, now it is 
$600,000, and we were better able now to pay 
$600,000 than we were then to pay $33,000. 

He would make two suggestions that would 
be heard by the directors and school teachers. 
One was that he hoped they would in future 
make some energetic effort to bring in the chil- 
dren who are growing up without education, 
and, indeed, worse than without. The other, 
that they would introduce more industrial 
branches. They have a large number in both 

ublic and private schools, but there is also a 
oe number who are going to no school at all. 
At the last census we found that there were 
3,700 children going to no school at all. Some 
years ago he sent the deputy superintendent to 
all the different manufactories to ascertain how 
many children worked, and the report said that 
there were more than 2,000 such children in 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny who went to no school 
at all. 

It is not enough to build schools and pro- 
vide good teachers, but it is their duty to reach 
down to the lowest stage and bring them to the 
schools. Now they would ask how this was to 
be done. They could do something under the 
present law, for manufacturers have no right to 
employ children under fourteen vears of age, and 
the law provides a heavy penalty for such of 
fenses. If the board would employ an agent 


and give him the power, perhaps the power of a 
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constable, and send him out to every house, he 
could by moral suasion alone bring a large num- 


ber to the schools. Let them appoint such an 
agent, and if he found vagrants going around 
the city they could be sent to the House of 
Refuge, or if children were being sent to a man- 
ufactory the employers can be notified that they 
are rendering themselves liable to a heavy pen- 
alty. 

Another suggestion was that he would like to 
see the girls taught to sew. A little less gram- 
mar and geography and more industrial educa- 
tion would be better. He saw it in Boston and 
Philadelphia and throughout France. He would 
like to see the city of Pittsburgh introduce in- 
dustrial schools, where the boys could learn to 
work in wood and iron, and handle tools of dif- 
ferent kinds. They should also have a drawing 
department in connection with this school. They 
have tried the experiment in Boston with great 
success, and they have a splendid school in St. 
Louis. They should have a school where boys 
who are destined to be mechanics and working- 
men could get the general knowledge of how to 
handle tools, but should not teach them any 
trade. 

Dr. E. E. Higbee was next introduced 
and said: Over one-half of the population 
of this Commonwealth are under the age of 
twenty-one, and one-half of this number are 
in the common schools. Now, how can we 
best take care of this great army of boys and 
girls? If the parents cannot take care of 
these children and teach them to plow, sew, 
darn and knit, they are unworthy the name 
of parents. But who must take care of their 
mental training? We, asa State, are under 
obligations to do this, and employ compe- 
tent educators for the work. Shall we look 
to the cost? Not atall. I am glad also to 
see music taking such a firm hold in your 
schools. We have the orchestra in the 
theatre, the girl at the piano at home. 
Why, then, shall we not have music in the 
common school? When in Germany noth- 
ing impressed me so much when I visited 
the hall where they held the Diet, as to see a 
place provided for the orchestra. All Ger- 
many sings. We cannot expect to produce 
a Beethoven, a Handel, and the like, but 
we should make a great effort in this direc- 
tion. At the conclusion of Dr. Higbee’s 
address, the school children entertained the 
audience with a song. 

Hon. B. L. Butcher, Ex-Superintendent 
of West Virginia, was next introduced, who 
said: ‘‘ The State of Pennsylvania, and 
perhaps Pittsburgh, are leaders in the cause 
of education, while we in the South try to 
follow in your footsteps. We are realizing 
what you have done and are now making 
advances under the direction of competent 
leaders. But we are poor, and must go 
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slowly. The thought that most impresses 
me at this moment ts the idea that this build- 
ing which you are dedicating to-night will 
live and stand when most of us who are 
here will be gone. It will become dearer to 
you year after year, and as you grow older 
both your school and its name will become 
better and more widely known.”’ 

Dr. Hinsdale, of Cleveland, congratulated 
himself on being present. It seemed to 
him in every way that Dr. Wickersham 
should be congratulated on the dedication of 
this school building. Buta grand building 
like this is only the shell of a school. The 
school is the pupils, boys and girls, and the 
instructors that go to make up the school, 
and this part of it is of vastly more import- 
ance than the most costly building that can 
be erected. And what is of still more im- 
portance is the instructors that are employed, 
and so far as he had observed, the teachers 
of Pittsburgh are equal to the task imposed 
upon them. 





~_ 
MANUAL INSTRUCTION. 


‘THE address of a committee of the Public 

Education Association to the Philadel- 
phia Councils Committee on Finance, urg- 
ing a small appropriation to begin industrial 
education for boys in the public schools, de- 
serves attentive consideration. It is very 
brief, and is in the main a simple statement 
of facts so arranged as to form the strongest 
kind of argument in favor of the new depart- 
ure. ‘There is no city,’’ says the Ledger, 
** more interested in the education of skilled 
mechanics than Philadelphia, and the evi- 
dence that there is need of such education 
is best shown, perhaps, in the success attend- 
ing the Spring Garden Institute schools, and 
the interest taken in such education by the 
Master Plumbers’ Association, the Carpen- 
ters’ Company, and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. ‘The plumbers have organized a 
school of their own, and the Carpenters’ 
Company and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania send pupils to the Institute school, 
paying their fees under contract with the In- 
stitute. The evidence from St. Louis, where 
the manual training schools have been in 
operation for some time, shows that the 
work at the bench is actually an aid rather 
than a hindrance to the usual book studies 
in school, and it is pretty sure to develop a 
taste and inclination for mechanical work 
which is now sadly lacking in graduates of 
the higher schools. If such training schools 
should do nothing more than inspire respect 
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and liking for manual labor requiring skill 
on the part of the workmen, they would be 
very useful adjuncts to the public schools in 
helping to relieve the pressure upon over- 
crowded clerical and professional occupa- 
tions to which so many school boys aspire.’’ 

The following is the communication in 
full to which reference is made above: 


The Public Education Association of Phila- 
delphia, having learned of the application of 
the Board of Public Education for an appropri- 
ation for the establishment of a School fpr Man- 
ual Instruction, desire to express to Councils, 
through the Finance Committee, their earnest 
hope that such appropriation be made, and to 
urge, very briefly, some considerations in its 
favor. 

1. If our public schools are to educate the 
community into the most useful citizenship, they 
will not do it by a partial and one-sided course, 
which reaches them through books and lectures 
only. Every man is the better educated if he 
knows how to work with his hands, whether he 
is to earn his livelihood thereby or not. 

2. If our public schools are to fit pupils for 
self-supporting employments, their direct ten- 
dency should not be altogether to prepare for 
clerkships and similar positions, where the pen 
is the only implement used. Besides overcrowd- 
ing these branches of labor, the inclination of 
the pupil is educated away from handicrafts, and 
those who would enter these find themselves 
not at all prepared for them. 

3. This preparation cannot be had in shops 
since the different trades are now so divided into 
specialties, each of which is carried on on a 
large scale, particularly in large cities, that em- 
plovers do not consider it their interest to train 
workmen in the rudiments which are common 
to most of them; but these rudiments can be 
learned in schools, and better than in work- 
shops. 

4. It need not be feared that such instruction 
will be experimental. Many such schools have 
been carried on for years in Europe, and now 
supply our shops with ready workmen, to the 
exclusion of ourown boys. The considerations 
here presented have recently led to the estab- 
lishment of similar schools in this country at 
Boston, St. Louis, Chicago, Baltimore, and other 
cities; none of them having so large a manufac- 
turing population as Philadelphia. In this city 
the Spring Garden Institute has shown what can 
be done by a private school, and Girard College 
has followed in the same path, under the direc- 
tion of one department of the city government. 

We would add that teaching of this kind for 
boys is as justly part of a public school course 
as sewing, already introduced, is for girls, and 
would call your attention to a petition from large 
manufacturing firms of this city, addressed to 
the Board of Education, in April last, praying 
for the introduction of manual education in our 
schools. 

Respectfully submited: James S. Whitney, 
Wm. W. Justice, Philip C. Garrett, Committee 
on behalf of the Public Education Association. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, | 
HARRISBURG, DECEMBER, 1884. } 


HE annual sessions of the County Institutes 

have already been held in probably one- 
half of the counties of the State. The follow- 
ing are the times and places of those which have 
not yet been held: 


Cumberland . . . . Carlisle . . . . . Dec. 1. 
York .. « WOME Ads . Dec. 1. 
dams ... «1+ . Gettyshar. . . . Dec. t. 


. Belford... . .'. . Dee. B. 
. Mifflin . . Dec. 8. 
Allentown . . . Dec. 8. 


Bedford . 
Juniata . 
Lehigh ... 


Clinton . 3... ...kock Haven. . . Dec: 16. 
Luzerne. . ‘ . Wilkes-Barre. . . Dec. 15. 
Lycoming . . . . . Muncy.. . Dec. 15. 
Mercer am . Mercer . Dec. 15. 
Northumberland . Milton... . Dec. 15. 
Perry . Bloomfield. . . . Dec. 15. 


. Pottsville... . 
. Lewisburg. 


Schuylkill... 
Cs 36 &. @ 


« Dec. 15. 
~ Dec. 85. 


Pike . Matamoras. . . . Dec. 16. 
Armstrong . . Kittanning . - Bret... 24. 
re Ae . Dec. 22. 
Centre... . . - « Bellefonte + mee. 22, 
Fayette . . « Uniontown. - Dec. 22. 
Iodiatie ...... Mena. s . Déc. 22. 
Jefferson. . . . . Brookville. . . . Dec. 22. 
Wyoming Tunkhannock. . . Dec. 22. 
Blair. . Hollidaysburg. . . Dec. 29. 
Bradford . Towanda . Dec. 29. 
ee ee? ee 
Clign, whos oo ~ Clute... « & Dek m& 
Clearfield . « Clearfield . Dec. 29. 
Columbia . . . . . Bloomfield. . . . Dec. 29. 
Fulton. . ‘ . McConnellsburg. . Dec. 29. 
Montour... . - Danville. . . . . Dec. 29. 
Snyder. . . Middleburg. . . . Dec. 29. 
Somerset. . « Somerset... . . . Dec, 29. 
Susquehanna. . . . Montrose. . . . . Dec. 29. 
Westmoreland . Greensburg . . Dec. 29. 
Sullivan. ... Forksville.. . . . Jan. 5, 85. 


‘ Stroudsburg 7 Jan. 5; 85. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 


POST-OFFICE 


NO NAME. COUNTY. | ISSUED. 
3693'Emma M. Scott ..|Herron.. . . |Allegheny . |July s. 
3699'Wm. A. Miller . Turtle Creek. |Allegheny . |July 5. 
3700 H. F. Rosenberger.| Allentown Lehigh... |july 7. 
3701|H. S. Schell... . . |Ri tersville .. Lehigh .|July = 7. 
3702|H. L. Edmunds . i icksburg. . . Union. .|jJuly 7. 
3703/T. G. Harbeson . . | Buffalo x R’ d Union. july 7. 
3704|D. M. Walker .. lLewisb urg . Union. -ijuly 7. 
3705| Myra Hopkins |Rochester Mls Indiana . . |July 7 
3706|J.S. Asper . . |Acker Perry .|july 7 
3707|L. C. Steele. . . .|/UVuncannon . | Perry .|july 7. 
3708|]. R. McMillan .. |5andy Hill..|Perry .. . july a 
3799| J. C. Ricketts . . Prospect Butler July 7 
71c\G. P. Weigle . Prospect | Builer July 7. 
3711 J. B. Anderson . . |Cluysville . . |Washington July 8. 
3712 |. N. Freeby . |Washington .|Washington |July 8 
37°3 John S. Porter . . [Washington .|Washington |July 8. 
3714 E. A. Howarth . Washington .|Washington |July 8 
3715|Annie Mull lly . .|Plains. . Luzerne . . |July 15. 
3716 Lizzie A Butler. . | Wilkes-Barre. |Luzerne . . |July 15. 
3717 Lizzie Fishburne. |Hazleton.. .|Luzerne . . > July 15. 
3718 Helen Davidson . , |Pittston . . Luzerne . . | July 15. 
3719 Leonore Perry. . . | Wilkes-Barre. |Luzerne . . |July rs. 
3720/J. G. Myers... . | ri zysville Luzerne . . |July 15. 
3721,C. L. Baxter... . )Kingston.. .|Luzerne . . |July 15. 
3722,Nannie Watt . . . |Apollo.. . . |Armstrong. |July 15. 
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NO NAME COUNTY. ISSUED 
23\John L. Cochrane Kittanning Armstrong . |July 15. 
372 4/H. L. Ellenberger . | Belknep. Armstrong .|July 15. 
3725| Laura A. Guthrie . | Apollo Armstrong .| July 15. 
3726) Howard Wright Eldcrton Armstrong . |July 15 
3727\ Laura A. Hill. . Leechburg Armstrong . | July 15 
3728| Eliza M. Eckman. |Leechburg Armstrong . |July 15 
3729 J. May Miller Pittsburgh Allegheny July 19 
3730 Marion. V. Neeper. | Pittsburgh. Allegheny July 19 
3731 Birdie A. Murphy. | Pittsburgh. Allegheny July 19. 
3732 Lizzie T. Doherty. |Chester . Del. ware July 1g. 
3733|Mary F.. Burke. . Chester . . Delaware July 19. 
3734.L. D. Woodfill High House. Fayette July 19 
3735|Libbie McIntyre. , |Honesdale. . |Wayne July 19 
3736 Emma Minnis Pittsburgh. Allegheny Aug. 2 
ae Lizzie Murdock . Fordyce . Greene... . |Aug 
738 Martha Meighen. . |Jollytown . Greene Aug 
= 39 J. M. Murray - Aleppo.. . . [Greene.. Aug 
3740 |. G. Bristor Wind Ridge . |Greene.. . |Aug 
3741 Mz ary A. Fitzgib bon|Scranton . : Lackawanna/Ai g 
3742 Maggie O'Donnell. Scranton. . Lackawanna| Aug. 
3743| Kate E. O'Malley. ‘Scranton.. . |Lackawanna|Au 
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3744 Susie J. Barr . . [Scranton Lackawanna|Aug 
374° | James F. Foley | Minooka. . Lackawanna| Aug 
3746 James C. Vaughan | Minooka. . Lackawanna /|Aug. 
3747 Annie E. Coroner Minooka Lac k awanna Aug 
3748 Elsie Fritsch Minooka . |Lackawanna Aug. 
3749, Mary A. Frantz Hz arrisburg Dauphin Aug. 2 
3750, Li.da E. Hooper . |Aitvona . Blair Aug 
3751 Annie E. Moore Altoona . Blai Aug 
3752 Ella C. Beegle . Altoona . Blair Aug. 2 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 
ADAMS.—Supt. Sheely: Hampton, Indepen- 
dent, Latimore, Menallen, Union, Highland 
and Gettysburg, built new houses the past sea- 
son. They are all fine, substantial structures, 
well located and suitably furnished. Because 
of the low wages generally paid, quite a number 
of our best teachers of the last year have left the 
county, while some have quit the profession, 
Teachers have consequently been scarce. One 
school is still without a teacher. 
BEAVER.—Supt. Reed: The number of pupils 
in Rochester has increased so much that the 
school board has contracted for a new building 
of four rooms, at a cost of $9,000. It is of the 
most approved design, and when completed, 
will be one of the best school houses in the 
county,—an honor to the intelligent and pro- 
gressive school board of Rochester. A first- 
class school house has also been erected in 
Pulaski township, and one in Franklin. In 
Hanover township seven school houses have 
been repainted, and two re-seated with patent 
seats. In Moon township one school house has 
been repainted and much improved. In Rac- 
coon township three houses have been furnished 
with patent desks. Three educational meetings 
were held during the month. They were well 
attended and the teachers spoke of having been 
much benefited by them. The largest attend- 
ance was at Green Garden. The interest in 
the meeting in Hanover was so great that the 
Board have requested another meeting for 
which they will allow the teachers pay for the 
time taken. 
BERKS.—Supt. 








Keck. Our schools are now 
all supplied with teachers. We had some 
trouble in getting teachers enough. Birds- 


boro’ erected a four-roomed school house, one- 
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story high. The rooms are large, well lighted 
and ventilated, and properly furnished. The 
old-fashioned blackboard is not there; each 
room is furnished with the natural slate. The 
entire building is heated by steam. The same 
Board also attached another room to the Brook- 
lyn building for the High School. Jesse G. 
Hawley, esq., of the * Eagle,” offers a number 
of prizes to the pupils of the county for improve- 
ment in penmanship, composition and _ letter- 
writing, and improving the school grounds. 
Through the efforts of Mr. J. B. Weidner and 
his pupils, the Monocacy school has secured a 
Webster's Quarto Dictionary. The great event 
of the month was the county institute. Only 
ten of the 615 teachers absented themselves. 
The enthusiasm was great, the attendance very 
large, and the instructions most excellent. The 
principal instructors were Dr. E. E. Higbee, 
Profs. Henry Houck, Edward Brooks, N. C, 
Schaeffer, M. E. Scheibner, S. A. Baer, D. B. 
Brunner, W. W. Rupert, E. H. Potter, and 
Hon. F. R. Brunner. We feel confident that 
good results will follow. 

Bucks.—Supt. Woodruff: Our county insti- 
tute was the best yet held by the present Super- 
intendent. Of the 293 teachers in the county, 289 
were present, and 250 attended the nine ses- 
sions. The order was excellent during the en- 
tire week. There were 75 directors who atten- 
ded the institute more or less. On “ Directors’ 
Day” there was quite a spirited discussion as 
to what should be taught in the schools, and as 
to how we shall secure better teachers. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt. Strayer: Our annual insti- 
tute was held at Ebensburg during the month. 
It was the largest and most interesting meeting 
ever held in the county. Our instructors were 
Profs. H. Houck, T. M. Balliet. S. A. Baer, 
Geo. G. Groff, J. S. Brown, and J. W. Sweigart. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Pearsall: Gibson district is 
erecting a school-house of two rooms at Boyer 
Run. It is already inclosed and will be occu- 
pied in a few weeks. The new building at 
Grove Station is completed 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: The Board of Rush 
township found it necessary to close the Sandy 
Ridge school, temporarily, to enlarge the house. 
The Wagner school-house in Boggs township 
was remodeled with a view to grading the school. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: I have attended 
the institutes of Delaware, Montgomery, and 
Bucks counties, not only to inform myself as to 
good methods, but to find able and interesting 
instructors for our institute next year. We have 
fixed the time, October 19th, 1885, and selected 
several instructors and lecturers already. 

CLARION.—Supt. McNutt: Regular examina- 
tions are over: of 292 applicants, 43 were re- 
jected. In many places the examinations were 
well attended by citizens interested in the wel- 
fare of our schools; but few directors attended. 
Many of our teachers attended school the past 
summer. Most of them seem willing and anx- 
ions to learn more about teaching. A summer 
Normal of two weeks was held in Callensburg 
in October. The attendance was not large, 
nearly all of our teachers being already at work. 
Those attending, however, were deeply inter- 
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ested. The evening sessions were well attend- 
ed. Profs. A. J. Davisand W. A. Beer were 
with us the whole time, and did us excellent ser- 
vice. The Normal was a success. 

CLEARFIELD.-—Supt. Savage: A school-house 
was erected at Peale during the summer. It 
will accommodate sixty pupils, but when the 
school opened, 270 pupils presented them- 
selves for admission. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Hughes: Clover town- 
ship has completed and opened a handsome 
new building of four rooms at Troy. They 
have graded their schools at that place and 
three rooms of the new building are occupied. 

JUNIATA—Supt. Auman: All our schools 
opened October 20th. The directors of Fer- 
managh district have completed their new 
building at Mount Hope, and furnished it with 
patent desks. The directors of Thompsontown 
have replaced their old furniture with beautiful 
new patent desks. 

LANCASTER.—Supt. Brecht: The 
Elizabeth township took a practical step to 
strengthen the schools of that district. A special 
institute of two days’ consecutive session was 
held under the supervision of the directors, 
assisted by their full corps of teachers and the 
County Superintendent, to discuss and adopt a 
scheme of management and instruction for ad- 
vancement in schools over the whole district. 
The general meeting at night was attended by 
over one hundred patrons and citizens of that 
end of the county. Though until within a few 
years, one of the.poor-paying sections of this 
county, this township is rapidly forging to the 
front in schools, buildings, salaries, and senti- 
ment favoring intelligence and prosperity. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: Theschool houses 
erected during the summer are completed and 
occupied. All are supplied with patent furni- 
ture and slate blackboards. All but one have 
steeple and bell, furnished by the patrons of 
the respective sub districts, by private subscrip- 
tions and collections. Nine meetings of teach- 
ers and directors were held in as many districts 
previous to the opening of the schools. They 
were well attended by teachers and directors, 
who took an active part in the proceedings. 
The County Superintendent attended them all. 
We propose to hold eight local institutes during 
the present term. The first will be held at 
Catasauqua, November 15, 1884. This is in- 
tended especially for those connected with the 
graded schools of towns and boroughs. The 
county institute will be held at Allentown during 
the week commencing December 8th. 

LycoMINnG. —Supt. Riddell: The present 
school year finds our county amply supplied 
with more good teachers than ever before. In- 
stead of teachers being scarce, as has generally 
been the case, the schools are now all filled with 
still a few in reserve. I look for better work 
during the coming winter than we have ever had, 
for the reason that our teachers are much better 
prepared, not only in the branches to be taught 
but also in the best methods of imparting in- 
struction. Owing to the great number of appli- 
cants, I have been able to select the best, so 
that I feel justified in saying that none have 
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been licensed who are not abundantly able to 
teach. This gives universal satisfaction, except 
to th se who were unable to pass examination. 

McKEAN.--Supt. Campbell: The county in- 
stitute was the event of the month. So far as 
as the teachers are concerned it was a perfect 
success. Prof. Ogden is pronounced by all, a 
first-class instructor. Mr. A. J. Davis impressed 
our teachers as a practical and efficient institute 
worker. Dr. Headly's lectures were regarded 
as first-class by all, and by some as the best ever 
delivered in Smethport. Our teachers’ sessions, 
one hour each day, are considered by many of 
our best teachers as the best feature of the insti- 
tute. 

Mercer.—Supt. McCleery: A local institute 
was held at Sandy Lake. Instruction was given 
by Profs. Canon, Bullock, Palm, Balph, and 
others. It was a very’ instructive and 
interesting meeting. There was a fair at- 
tendance of both teachers and citizens. It was 
the intention to end the meeting at noon on 
Saturday, November tst, but the teachers un- 
animously voted to have an afternoon session. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. Owens: I have thus far visit- 
ed more than one-half the schools in the county. 
Many of the teachers are doing excellent work 
while a few are not keeping pace with the rapid 
progress now being made in educational work. 
Some are laboring under great disadvantages, 
owing to the want of apparatus, which the direc- 
tors fail to supply. In many districts, however, 
there isa marked improvement in this direction. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Heffecker: The coun- 
ty institute, held during October, was attended 


by all our teachers excepting ten, making the 
largest number of teachers ever assembled in 


the county. The instruction was thorough and 
practical, and we expect to find good results 
and growth among all our teachers. 
Union.—Supt. Johnson: During the month 
I have rearranged the courses of study for the 
graded schools of New Berlin and Hartleton. 
The school directors of New Berlin have placed 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary in their 
schools, and made important improvements 
about the exterior of their school building. The 
interior of the Mifflinburg school houses has 
been calcimined and otherwise improved. Lime- 
stone, Gregg and Buffalo have new furniture. 
“Temperance Literature " has been ordered to 
be taught in the public schools of Lewisburg. 
VENANGO.—Supt. Lord: The county insti- 
tute was fairly attended by our teachers, and a 
great degree of interest was taken in the work. 
The citizens of Franklin and vicinity turned out 
in large numbers to both the day and evening 
sessions. I attended the local institute in 
Cornplanter township. The teachers have a 
regular course of study, and are energetic and 
thorough in their work. I would like to sce 
such an institute in every district in the county. 
WAKREN.—Supt. Arird: The schools now in 
operation are doing a very good work, I have 
never known them to start under more favor- 
able circumstances. The U. B. Seminary, 
organized at Sugar Grove, September Ist, is 
now doing a good work. Pine Grove has just 
completed a fine two-story building at Russells- 
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burg, and furnished it in modern style. In 
Limestone, Pittsfield and Watson each, a house 
has been built and seated with patent furniture. 
The building for the Industrial School at Tidi- 
oute is nearly completed. The students are 
doing most of the work. 

ASHLAND—Supt. Michener: The teachers 
and Superintendent raised twenty-five dollars, 
and the school board donated an equal amount 
to found a “ Teachers’ Library,"’ the books of 
which are to relate exclusively to the subject of 
“teaching.’’ Several pieces have been added to 
the physical apparatus of the high school. One 
hundred and forty volumes were added to the 
high school library. 

DuNMORE.—Supt. Fowler: Our schools are 
all very full—especially the primary, but our 
new building just being erected will soon give 
us relief. Teachers and pupils are taking a 
deep interest in school work this term. There 
has never before been such unity of thought 
upon methods of teaching, by the teachers, as 
at the present time. 

HAZLETON.—Supt. Harman: On October 3d 
and 4th all but three of our teachers and about 
fifty pupils of the high and grammar schools 
visited the Electrical Exhibition, in Philadelphia, 
and several other points of interest. Among 
these were the U.S. Mint, Independence Hall, 
Academy of Natural Sciences, the Zoélogical 
Garden. and the Art Gallery. The trip through- 
out was most enjoyable and beneficial Our 
new building is about ready for occupancy. 

NORRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: Our schools 
were closed during the week of county institute. 
The institute was well attended by all. Dr. E. 
E. White's lecture on “The Question of the 
Hour" was a masterly discourse, and was 
highly appreciated by a large audience. His 
talks during the week were very instructive. 
Excellent work was also done by Profs. Groff, 
Philips, Lyte, Little, and Rupert. 

O1L City.—Supt. Babcock: The progress of 
our schools during the month has been satisfac- 
tory. The pupils show a marked increase in 
ability to work, as compared with any month 
last year. We have introduced a graded series 
of music books (vocal), Whitney & Knox's 
Language Lessons in 3d, 4th and 5th grades, 
and are introducing standard literature as supple- 
mentary reading in all grades. 

PHOENIXVILLE.—Supt. Leister: Owing to the 
increase in the number of pupils, an additional 
teacher has been employed for the north ward 
schools. We now have twenty-eight teachers. 
From the proceeds of the annual commence- 
ment exercises, thirty-three volumes by standard 
authors have been added to our library. We 
have also subscribed for the Illustrated History 
of Montgomery County, at a cost of $12. At 
our last monthly district institute, Dr. L. B. 
Hawley, President of School Board, read an 
able paper on ‘‘ Mind Development.” 

SHENANDOAH.--Supt. Freeman: Our schools 
are crowded. One building is old and unfit for 
use; in its place we ought to have a new one of 
increased size. 

TAMAQUA. Supt. Ditchburn : Steam-heating 
apparatus has been put in one of our buildings. 
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3. Shall we, whose souls are light-ed With wis-dom fromon high, Shall we, to men be- ie oe 
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glo - ry, It spreads from pole to pole; Till o’er our ran-somed na - ture The 








down their gold - en oa From ma- ny _ an ancient riv - er, From 
on - ly man _ is vile; In vain with lav - ish kind - ness The 
lamp of life de - ny? Sal - va- tion, oh, sal - va - tion! The 
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ma-ny a palmy plain, They call us to de - liv - er Their lend from er-ror’s cliain. 
gifts of Godare strown; The hea-then,in his blind-ness, Bows down to wood and stone, 


Lamb for sin- ner’s - slain, Re - deem-er, King,Cre - a - tor, In bliss re-turns to reign. 
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ro-claim, Till earth's re-mot-est na- tion Has learned Messi-ah’s name. 
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1. Come, Thou ttl King, Help us Thy name to sing, Help us to, praise: 
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ALMIGHTY KING. C. Wastny, 1757. GianDINr, 1766, 
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2. Come, Thou In-car - nate Word, Gird on Thy might - y sword; Ourprayerat- tend! 
3. Come, Ho-ly Com - fort - er, Thy sa-cred wit - ness bear In this glad hour} 
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Fa - ther all glo - 
Come,and Thy people bless. And give Thy word success ; Spirit of ho - li-ness,On us de-scend! 
Thou, who almight- y art, Nowrulein ev - oe heart, And ne’er from us depart, oye of power, 
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